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School Communities Organizing. 


Many signs point to a great educational regen- 
eration of the city of Philadelphia. The spread 
of the parent-teacher associations is especially 
noteworthy. These associations meet in the school 
buildings, and a few are developing into flourishing 
neighborhood clubs. This is a splendid outcome. 
The organization of communities around the schools 
as the common social center is advancing apace. 

One result Dr. Brumbaugh expects to hasten 
with the aid of the parent-teacher associations is a 
change of the lamentable conditions brought into 
being by the hard and fast rules governing the 
promotion of pupils in the schools. On March 5 a 
meeting of superintendents and principals is to be 
held to agree upon rational reforms. 

The truism of the future will be “As is the com- 
munity so is the school.” 


EPOX 
A Great People’s University. 


The free lecture courses supplied to the people of 
New York City are deserving of the highest com- 
mendation. They were developed to their present 
comprehensiveness and usefulness by the faith, 
zeal, and intelligence of one man. Dr. Henry M. 
Leipziger undertook the work with a definite ideal 
in mind, which gradually developed into a clearly 
organized scheme of a great people’s university. 
In the beginning the object was to help particularly 
those who, coming to us from foreign lands, were 
anxious to know more of our government, the 
history of our institutions, and the resources of the 
United States. At present every adult desirous 
of instruction in the things that make for a broader 
outlook upon life, and for greater ability in coping 
with the problems of our complex civilization, is 
given the opportunity to obtain expert guidance 
and direction. 

The class of people that attend the free lectures 
is made up of representatives of the most hopeful 
part of the community. Mothers anxious to learn 
how to meet the exigencies involved in their various 
responsibilities, laboring men and clerks who want 
to keep their souls alive by contact with the better 
things of life, young men and young women en- 
gaged in shops and in office work who desire to sup- 
plement their early education by acquaintance with 
things for which an interest has been awakened,— 
these and others like them go night after night to 
the public lectures. The audiences range from the 
humblest illiterate groping for light to those who 
have had the best educational advantages that 


money, effort or ambition could command. In the 
office of a friend there are three young women, all 
well educated, one of whom attends a course in the 
history of music, another a historical course, and 
the third a series of lectures on first aid to the 
injured. 

The free public lecture courses supply the very 
best possible substitute for a college education. 
An atmosphere of seriousness and helpfulness per- 
vades everything. Usually the lectures are followed 
by profitable discussions. Books are suggested for 
collateral, supplemental, and expansive reading. 
The suggestions are conscientiously followed out. 
The public libraries furnish abundant testimony 
to the earnestness of the attendants at lectures. 
Invariably there is much call for the books whose 
reading has been advised. Who can estimate the 
magnitude of the benefits which the city, the state, 
the nation, our whole civilization, derives from the 
people’s university that has sprung from the genius 
of Dr. Leipziger! 

New York City has set an example that may well 
be followed by every school community in the world. 
Her generous support of the idea is among the best 
things that are recorded to her glory. 


QP 
Our Need of Play. 


The extension of public playgrounds is making 
slow progress. Perhaps we ought to be thankful 
that there is any progress at all. It is astonishing 
that a thinking people should not appreciate more 
readily the hygienic and moral gain to be derived 
from out-door play. Our country is away behind 
Great Britain and the British colonies in this 
matter. Germany, Holland, Scandinavia, and 
Switzerland too are far ahead of us. Sitting on the 
bleachers cheering baseball teams and football 
players does not make us a sport-loving people. 
The money we pay to see trained athletes at exercise 
does not purchase for us health or brain. We 
ought to be at play ourselves. 

Wherever a few Englishmen live together they 
soon organize themselves into cricket teams, and 
Scotchmen will have their curling. With us, the 
typical procedure in pioneer communities seems to be 
to provide speedily for either a liquor saloon or a 
grocery store with soap-box seats for the discussers 
of politics and the ways of politicians. 

Boys outgrow play at too early an age, and girls 
at a still earlier one. The high school period marks 
the finish of free out-door play for most girls, and 
boys pass into sedentary masculinity soon after. It 
is because of this American indifference to out-door 
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exercise that special agitation is required to awaken 
the public conscience to the necessity of supplying 
public playgrounds. 

Our far-seeing and out-spoken President has 
repeatedly called attention to the nation’s need of 
vigorous play. In the present number THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL prints a letter in which he places himself 
squarely on record as favoring the endeavors repre- 
sented by the Playgrounds Associations. If the 
public attitude were the right one no school would 
be erected without its playground and its gymnastic 
apparatus, made accessible to young and old after 
school hours. The neglect of this matter is to our 
discredit as a people. 

SLE 


When a town goes to work deliberately and 
raises the salaries of its teachers from twenty-five 
to forty per cent., without any solicitation from 
the teachers nor any effort on the part of the super- 
intendent, it certainly deserves a word of special 
commendation. Plainfield, N. J., is such a place. 
The educational spirit is a splendid one. Supt. 
Henry M. Maxson has been at the head of the sys- 
tem for many years, enjoying the hearty support 
of all the citizens. Some very excellent work is 
being done in the schools. The people appreciate 
this. That is why they have revised the schedules 
of salaries. They feel that to keep up to the pres- 
ent standard greater inducement must be held out 
to efficient teachers. Rather than suffer the schools 
to retrograde they determined to advance all sal- 
aries $100 or more, and also to raise the maximum 
of all the more responsible positions. 
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Strenuous Superintendents. 

Robert Louis Stevenson never was a school 
superintendent—neither did he teach school, but 
he was gifted with prescience and wrote at times 
as if he verily had labored in the vineyard. In his 
“Apology for Idlers” is a bit of moral philosophy 
for all of those who mistake aggressiveness for 
constructiveness and who think force and fear the 
tools with which to win service and _ affection. 
“Look,” says our mentor of superintendents, ‘‘at 
one of your industrious fellows for a moment. He 
sows hurry and reaps indigestion; he puts a vast 
deal of activity out to interest and receives a large 
measure of derangement in return. . . . He 
comes among people swiftly and bitterly, in a con- 
traction of his whole nervous system, to discharge 
some temper before he returns to work. I do not 
care how much or how well he works, this fellow 
is an evil feature in other people’s lives.” 

And schola means leisure! Tell it not in Gath. 
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Boston School Bells. 


The search for novelties at a dinner has led to a 
discovery which will interest the former pupils of 
the English High School, of whom there are several 
thousand in Boston, says a writer in the Transcript. 
The secretary of one of the classes which graduated 
more than a generation ago bethought him that 
the bell which used to call the boys in from recess 
when the school was located in Bedford Street, 
would be an interesting relic to display and use at 
the annual dinner of his class. Diligent search on 
his part brought to light not only the old bell which 
was used when the Bedford-Street school-house was 
first occupied in 1844, and — before that time, 
but also another bell which had an interesting his- 
tory. The first bell was the one employed by 
the great headmaster, Thomas Sherwin, and per- 
haps by all his predecessors, to call the boys in from 
their sports in the street and to bring them to order 
when thev assembled in the hall of the building. 
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Nowadays, with electric bells so universal! y installed; 
scholars little appreciate the old-fashioned, deep- 
toned brass bell such as was employed by our grand- 
fathers to call the hired men from the fields to din- 
ner. The Thomas Sherwin bell, so called, was found 
years ago by one of the present masters of the school 
when the removal was made from Bedford Street 
to the present building. So long had this bell been 
used that the clapper had gradually worn thru the 
brass, and a ring finally dropped from the lower 
edge of the bell as sharply cut as if it had been by 
design and not by chance. ; 

The second bell was used during almost the entire 
career of Master Luther W. Anderson, one of the 
finest teachers Boston schoolboys ever had. When 
a mere lad, Master Anderson walked from Nashua, 
N. H., to a little town on Cape Cod to take a school 
which needed a teacher. A few years later he went 
to East Braintree, and at that time purchased the 
bell, which is now kept in the family as a cherished 
relic. From East Braintree he went to Charles- 
town, taking the bell with him, and, when he came 
to the English High School in 1852, the bell was 
still employed to call the boys of his room together. 
So much interest has been manifested in the Sher- 
win bell that it is to be suitably engraved and placed 
in the cabinet in the English High School building, 
which contains the trophies of the various athletic 
teams of the school. 

WEA 
Cost of Living. 

A committee of Denver school principals has 
worked out a very conservative estimate of the 
yearly expenses of a family of five. While the fig- 
ures apply more particularly to the city of Denver, 
they may be taken as fairly normal for the larger 
number of American cities. Here is the estimate: 





SL) re eee $300.00] Church. ........... $40.00 
LOS anne 75.00} Amusements....... 25.00 
To | oe 1+, SOOO) Mar Mare... .........5 75.00 
Provision. . . 480.00 | Health... ... -ss 000 
Services............ 100.00} Summer Outing..... 60.00 
Clo 300.00 | Insurance.......... 150.00 
Magazines and Papers 30.00} Societies........... 25.00 
Hospitality...... 25 00 | Mumniture.......... 60.00 
SEWER ee yeey ewe oats 25.00 | “Rainy Day”’...... 00.00 
Total, $1,850.00. 
"603 


A Memorial of Poverty. 

In Budapest, the figure of an old man long fam- 
iliar to frequenters of the streets was missed not long 
ago. It was old Gerlach, who years ago had been a 
teacher in families of the aristocracy and had won the 
doctor’s degree in law, philosophy, and theology. 

For years he had lived in penury, subsisting on 
bread and water, and sleeping in the open, and 
finally he died in want. A will which the old man 
left discloses the fact that this suffering had been 
voluntary, and undergone that he might contri- 
bute to the education of his country. By his long years 
of self-denial he had accumulated $100,000 which the 
will directs shall be used for founding village schools. 


bed 


The Board of Education of Milwaukee, Wis.; 
has been requested to rescind the permission granted 
to children to attend the public lectures conducted 
by the Board. It is suggested that an afternoon 
course especially for children be instituted. A 
plan is being discussed for making larger use of the 
school buildings by establishing branch libraries 
and reading rooms in them. 

So] 


An outbreak of scarlet fever among the students of 
Amherst College led the College authorities, on 
February 14, to close the College until March 1. 
All students living out of town were ordered to leave 
Amherst. by six o’clock on February 15. 
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The President Favors Public Playgrounds. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, Washington. 


February 16, 1907. 
My DEAR SIR: 


It is with regret that I must refuse your kind 
invitation to be present and speak at your annual 
banquet. 


I have noted with pleasure the good work which 
vour Association has done in promoting playgrounds 
for the National Capital. I am especially pleased 
with the prospect of Congress granting this year 
an appropriation for the purchase of playground 
sites. I trust that the bill of Representative Bou- 
tell will also go thru, so that you may be able to 
secure sites in the various quarters of the city now 
while open spaces still exist and before the price 
upon them becomes prohibitive. The plan of 
playground development for the District has been 
so carefully drawn that I hope it may be carried 
out substantially as outlined. I regard this as one 
of the most important steps toward making Wash- 
ington the model city which we all feel that the 
Capital of this nation should be. 


I have been pleased to see also that there is a 
new interest in play and playgrounds all over the 
country, and that many cities that have not pre- 
viously taken up the movement in a systematic 
way have made a beginning this year. The 
annual meeting of the Playground Association of 
America in Chicago, in June, with its attractive 
play festival and comprehensive study of play 
problems, is sure to increase this interest. I trust 
that all of our larger municipalities will send repre- 
sentatives to this exhibition to gain inspiration 
from this meeting and to see the magnificent sys- 
tem that Chicago has erected in the South Park 
section, one of the most notable civic achievements 
of any American city. 


The new appreciation. of the value of play in the 
development of children is shown in many ways. 
The physical trainers in all of their recent meet- 
ings have put a new emphasis on the importance 
of play, and are giving a larger place to it in their 
work. The Public Schools Athletic League of New 
York has organized athletics along sane and help- 
ful lines for thousands of school children, and a 
number of other cities seem to be about to take up 
this movement. There is a general feeling in our 
schools and colleges also for larger athletic fields, 
and the participation of a larger proportion of the 
students in athletic events. In Germany a large 
number of games have been put into the school 
course as a part of the school system, thus extend- 
ing the method of kindergarten thru the elementary 
school. In England football and cricket have been 
a part of the school course at Eton, Rugby, and most 
of the other public and preparatory schools for 
many years. In the private schools of this country 
similar to these English schools, such as Lawrence- 
ville, Groton, St. Paul’s, and many others, play is 


also provided for in the curriculum. I hope that 
soon all of our public schools will provide, in con- 
nection with the school buildings and during school 
hours, the place and time for the recreation as well 
as study of the children. Play is at present almost 
the only method of physical development for city 
children, and we must provide facilities for it if 
we would have the children strong and law-abiding. 
We have raised the age at which the child may go 
to work, and increased the number of school years. 
These changes involve increased expense for parents, 
with decreased return from the child. If we do 
not allow the children to work, we must provide 
some other place than the streets for their leisure 
time. If we are to require the parents to rear 
the children at increased expense for the service 
of the State, practically without return, the State 
should make the care of children as easy and pleas- 
ant as possible. If we would have our citizens 
contented and law-abiding, we must not sow the 
seed of discontent in childhood by denying children 
their birthright of play. 


City streets are unsatisfactory playgrounds for 
children because of the danger, because most good 
games are against the law, because they are too hot 
in summer, and because in crowded sections of the 
city they are apt to be schools of crime. Neither 
do small back yards nor ornamental grass plots 
meet the needs of any but the very small children. 
Older children who would play vigorous games 
must have places especially set aside for them; 
and, since play is a fundamental need, playgrounds 
should be provided for every child as much as schools. 
This means that they must be distributed over the 
cities in such a way as to be within walking distance 
of every boy and girl, as most children cannot afford 
to pay car-fare. In view of these facts cities should 
secure available spaces at once, so that they may 
not need to demolish blocks of buildings in order 
to make playgrounds, as New York has had todo 
at a cost of nearly $1,000,000 an acre. 


Neither must any city believe that simply to 
furnish open spaces will secure the best results. 
There must be supervision of these playgrounds, 
otherwise the older and stronger children occupy 
them to the exclusion of the younger and weaker 
ones; they are so noisy that people living in the 
neighborhood are annoyed; they are apt to get 
into the possession of gangs and become the ren- 
dezvous of the most undesirable elements of the 
population; the exercise and play is less syste- 
matic and vigorous when without supervision; 
and, moreover, in all cities where the experiment 
has been tried it has been found that such play- 
grounds are not well attended. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. Cuno H. Rudolph, President, Washington 
Playground Association, City. 
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The Recess of the Little City Girl. 


By C. C. RICHARDS, Roxbury, Mass. 


At recess time the country child has a decided 
advantage. Even tho the school-yard be bare and 
trampled, there is the chestnut tree just over the 
fence, full of prickly sweetness in October; there 
is the long hill to coast down in winter; and in 
the springtime the violets bloom by the brook. 
On warm days she can scramble over the fence 
and sit on the grass under the trees. The sun 
may be hot, but the air is fresh and clean, and 
from down below comes the song of the little brook, 
“Come down and paddle, come down and paddle, 
I am cool, cool, cool.’”’ The birds sing over her 
head, the gray squirrel with the big bushy tail 
runs by; and without realizing it in the least she 
is one of the happiest things in the world, at heart 
as much a part of the woodland life as the birds, 
the squirrel, or the brook. 

The little city girl is turned out with six hundred 
and ninety-nine other girls of varying sizes, into 
a big brick-paved yard (there may be a tree or two), 
to fare as she may; and such are the resources of 
childhood that she manages, notwithstanding her 
limitations, to fare extremely well. But she must 
not run. Once upon a time, so goes a tradition 
of one school, a girl ran in the yard. She wasa 
large girl, and in the course of her career she hurled 
herself against a defenceless small girl, and threw 
her forcibly upon the brick-paved ground. The 
tragic rising of the small girl developed a broken 
collar-bone, and from that time to this no gait 
faster than a walk has been permitted. 

Because she must not run the small girl plays 
ring games. There is but one of perennial fresh- 
ness, of which she never grows weary. That is 
the good old Farmer in the Dell. From the time 
the farmer takes his wife, to the climax when the 
cheese is left behind, it is an unalloyed joy. 

There was one game which was a prime favorite 
for weeks, until it wore itself out; ard probably 
now wanders disconsolately around the yard, poor 
little ghost of a ring game, wondering why no one 
will play. It was set to most engaging music, 
and was not in the least intellectual. These were 
the words: 


There’s some one in the cellar, 
There’s some one in the cellar, 
There’s some one in the cellar. 
But now he’s gone away. 
Now let me see your motion, 
Your motion, your motion, 
Now let me see your motion, 
Before you go away. 


At this pressing invitation the girl in the middle 
invariably did a little jig. As she danced, all the 
other little girls danced too; red legs, black legs, 
brown legs, white legs, curls flying, Dutch cuts 
bobbing! 

It was a delightful game. 

After ‘‘The Cellar” died a natural death, ‘‘The 
Red Bird” took its place for a season. 


There goes the red bird fra la la la la! 
There goes the red bird tra la Ja la la! 
There goes the red bird tra la la la la! 
For she loves her sugar and her tea! 
Bow to the ladies tra la la la la! 

Bow to the ladies tra la la la la! 

Bow to the ladies tra la la la la! 

For she loves her sugar and her tea! 
Kiss all the ladies tra la la la la! 

Kiss all the ladies tra la la la la! 

For she loves her sugar and her tea! 
Mighty pretty motion fra la la la la! 


Mighty pretty motion tra la la la la! 
Mighty pretty motion tra la la la la! 
For she loves her sugar and her tea! 


Sometimes the bird proved to be possessed of 
such variegated plumage that every child in the 
ring piped up with a different color, but that only 
made it all the more interesting. The dignity 
with which she bowed to the ladies was only sur- 
passed by the airy grace with which she threw kisses 
with both hands. But the crowning performance 
was the little dance at the end. She might be a 
mother’s darling, all ribbons and embroideries. 
She might have holes in her stockings, and shoes 
thru at the toe; the only thought in anybody’s 
mind was that “mighty pretty motion,” the while 
she footed it with right good grace; and a ‘‘mighty 
pretty notion”’ it often was. 

Sometimes the sun peeps over the tenement- 
houses at the rear, casting a long line of shadow 
across the yard. Then you will often see a row 
of little girls thrusting their hands forward, so that 
just over the dark line appear a dozen little shadowy 
hands. In front prances one of their friends, doing 
her best to plant her foot firmly on one of those 
swiftly-moving little hands, always much too pretty 
to step on. 

These same tenement-houses have windows which 
are filled full at recess time with Jews and Gentiles, 
who never seem to weary of watching. There is 
the stout German woman who lives downstairs; 
and who is never so busy that she cannot come 
out and pick up a bean-bag or ball which has wan- 
dered by mistake over the high iron fence. There 
is the fat baby who presses his red cheeks between 
the pickets, lost in speechless admiration, but who 
retires with dignity if addressed. There, too, is 
the anxious mother hurrying up the alley way 
with a paper bag, beseeching a dozen girls to find 
her Mary, because ‘‘Mary wouldn’t eat no break- 
fast’’; and there is the finding of Mary, who re- 
ceives her paper bag with exactly the same air 
which she wou!d wear if caught copying examples. 

The pet of the yard for weeks was a black cat 
who squeezed himself between the pickets of the 
fence every morning when the first detachment of 
girls appeared, his tail arched majestically over 
his back, purring for dear life, sure of a welcome. 
He was loved with enthusiasm, and greatly missed 
when he moved away. His successor was a dilapi- 
dated tramp cat, whom the girls took turns in feed- 
ing, and who achieved quite an air of prosperity 
before vacation. 

Sometimes one girl adopts four or five others 
as her children, for the home-making instinct is 
strong, and sets up housekeeping in a corner of the 
yard. The discipline of her family occupies her 
time fully. 

Such bad children! They say “I won’t’’; they 
make faces; they cry; they run away! Some- 
times, after pursuing her errant children all over 
the yard (here the rule ‘“‘no running”’ is most afflict- 
ing to both parent and child), a weary mother re- 
turns to her home to find it occupied by another 
family. This always leads to dire complications. 
Mothers of six and seven daughters have been known 
to slap each other and shed tears, before this house 
question could be settled. 

Marbles are generally conceded to be one sign 
of spring, but the only true sign in a girls’ school 
is the jump rope; not the individual jump rope, 
but the long rope with two girls to swing it. There 
is, of course, the girl who never jumps; there is 
also the girl who would jump herself enthusiastically 
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into the grave if not reasoned with; and there is 
the girl who jumps pepper. Jumping pepper is 
strictly forbidden. In Jumping pepper the rope 
is swung as hard and fast as it can be made to go; 
and after about a minute of it the jumper is not 
sure whether she is in heaven or on earth. Then 
it is that the pessimistic small girl, who stands 
shivering by while the others jump, tells her ever- 
lasting tale about the girl she knew who jumped 
pepper a hundred times and died. ‘It was awful!” 
she says. 

So the twenty minutes wear away, and the big 
gong ‘strikes once. Instantly the fun is over, the 
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joyous tumult stilled. Mrs. Jarley’s wax works 
are nothing to the rigidity of those seven hundred 
girls. The gong strikes again; the files form; the 
whole school goes upstairs. 

There is sometimes reluctance shown in the 
dressing-room of the little girls in the taking off 
of hats and coats. Recess is such a jolly time. 
Their teacher stands in the doorway. “Please 
hurry, girls,” she says, and then she adds feelingly, 
with a sudden remembrance of ‘‘The Cellar,” “I 
wish you’d let me see your motion.” At this 
everybody giggles and goes cheerfully in to geog- 


raphy. 





An English View of American Private Schools. 
G. P. DyMonp, in Secondary Education (London). 


It has often been stated that the effect of the 
establishment of the great municipal schools in 
America for secondary education has been to make 
private schools unnecessary. I therefore made a 
point of inquiring about such schools whilst visiting 
the States and Canada as a member of the Mosely 
Commission of Teachers. 

At New York I had a conversation with Dr. 
Julius Sachs, who is one of the most influential and 
most generally respected educationists in that city. 
He has established two private schools near Central 
Park—one for boys, numbering about 110 pupils, 
and now carried on by his successor, and the other 
for girls, with 130 students, of which Dr. Sachs is 
still the principal, in conjunction with Dr. Leete 
as associate principal. Dr. Sachs kindly showed 
me thru the latter, which is modeled on the high 
school plan, and has similar apparatus and equip- 
ment. I found by inquiry that, tho there is no 
great demand for private day schools under existing 
conditions, there is a growing demand for good 
private boarding schools. At the same time it is 
being noticed in the States that the steady pressure 
of the high school routine, bearing on all alike, is 
causing many of the weaker students who cannot 
keep pace with the rest to fall by the way. It is 
simply impossible in great public schools, varying 
in number from 500 to 2,500, to secure that indi- 
vidual attention which such cases demand. 

At Washington, as at Boston, I found the opinion 
well established that, whilst the high schools may 
answer very well up to a certain standard, they 
need to be supplemented if a student wishes to 
succeed in the professions or in any academic 
course. Hence there are many private ‘“‘fitting 
schools,’”’ as they are called, whose aim it is to make 
up for the deficiencies of the public high schools, 
and to give students destined for any special voca- 
tion just that training necessary. This kind of 
thing is carried on to an extent not known in this 
country. I even heard of a lady who was being 
‘fitted’? at one of these institutions to become the 
wife of a clergyman whom she was about to marry. 

At Baltimore I heard of the Friends’ School, 
the Deichman, the Marsden, and the Boys’ Latin 
School, as well as the fine women’s college belonging 
to the Methodist Episcopate Church; with others 
quite outside the State system. At Washington a 
public school teacher gave me the names of several 
large schools of 100 or more pupils, under private 
management, such as the Mount Vermont Semi- 
nary, the Fairmont Seminary, the National Park 
Seminary, the Friends’ Select School, the Washing- 
ton School for Boys, the Army and Navy Prepara- 
tory School, the Bliss Electrical School, the Episcopal 
High School, and the Deaconess School for Girls. 
There are about twenty of these schools in Wash- 
ington, and their reputation is such that my in- 
formant volunteered the statement that he would 
rather have a brother or sister of his own go to a 


private secondary school than to a public high 
school, because of the better training given at the 
private schools. 

Further west, where education in the higher grades 
of school life has been from the first organized by 
the State, private schools have not yet been estab- 
lished to any great extent; but it will not be sur- 
prising if they find favor as the demand for higher 
education increases. 

It has to be remembered that education in Amer- 
ica is in a transition state. There is a growing 
feeling there that the personal influence of the 
teacher and his power of inspiring the right kind of 
zeal for the best educational ideals count for more 
than the best possible equipment as to buildings 
and apparatus. Many of the best teachers, I am 
told on good authority, disappointed in the condi- 
tions under which they labor in the State schools, 
are opening schools of their own and making them 
succeed. The conditions of American home life 
also are leading parents to send their children to 
boarding schools to a greater extent than was 
formerly the case. 

It was with some surprise that I learned that the 
day school fees are in some cases as low as eighty 
dollars, or £16, per annum. Generally they vary 
from £20 to £50 or more per annum. The Roman 
Catholics have some fine schools in the States, 
where the fees are very low, and the teaching so 
good that many Protestants children go to these 
schools in preference to the State schools. 

The impression made upon my mind by what I 
saw and heard is that no private school that proves 
itself efficient and keeps up to date should be 
lightly suppressed if we are to conserve what is 
best in our educational system and to avoid some of 
the features which are causing perplexity in America. 


A Flower Show. 


Here is a suggestion worth putting into practice: 
Distribute among your pupils a box of flower-seeds. 
Ask them to take their treasures home and put 
them in earth. Explain how to take care of the 
plants that will spring from them. Announce that 
you will have a flower show in school when most 
of the plants will be in bloom. It would be well 
if every child could be given several seeds to be 
planted in different boxes so that the chances will 
be increased for each one to have something to 
exhibit when the day of the show is at hand. Let 
the pupils report every week what progress their 
plants are making. Disappointments should be 
investigated; a few new seeds, and the trouble is 
remedied, and a‘child’s happiness restored. When 
at last the great day draws near on which the plants 
are to be exhibited, have the children write and 
decorate neat cards inviting all friends of the 
school to view their window gardens. The taste- 
ful arrangement of plants will be a pleasing sight. 
And think of the education within and behind it all! 
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Needs of the Lower Grades. 


By FREDERICK W. 


The new materialism continues to gather force. 
Unlike the old materialism, it is not sordid or 
groveling. It holds out a hope of the spiritual 
redemption of humanity thru physical standard- 
ization. Every progressive educator must be feeling 
its influence. The day is near at hand when the 
physician—the doctor of health as well as of disease 
—will be recognized as the high priest of modern 
society. 

There’s a forward step in this direction of con- 
siderable importance to be noted in the report of a 
special committee of Boston physicians who were 
appointed by the School Board in June, 1906, to 
examine into the conditions in the first three grades 
of the schools. The members of this commission 
were Drs. George S. C. Badger, Joel E. Goldthwait, 
Arthur C. Jelly, Louis P. O’Donnell, and James S. 
Stone. Their findings and recommendations are 
based upon observations made in a number of 
different schools at various times of the year. 

The gentlemen comprising this committee under- 
took their task without supercilious determination 
to be unnecessarily critical. They clearly were not 
looking for notoriety, but for information. In the 
present conduct of the Boston schools they find 
much to approve, for they say: ‘‘Much of the 
criticism of the schools has been made by those 
who have no personal knowledge of them or of the 
conditions that prevail in them.” 

‘The most important recommendation of this 
committee of physicians, perhaps, is one to the 
effect that nurses are needed to supplement the 
ordinary work of medical supervision. A con- 
necting link of great importance between school and 
home can thus be established. 


This project is one of which we are almost certain 
to hear much more in the near future. It accords 
with the experience of New York and other cities 
in the practical working of medical inspection. 
Trained nurses have already been employed in 
Boston public schools in an experimental way. 
For some months past two have served certain 
schools where their presence is most needed, one in 
South Boston, the other in the West End. 

The whole movement has the promise of reforming 
certain abuses that have grown up in the medical 
inspection of Massachusetts cities. The trained 
nurse to secure the best results should undoubtedly 
be a resident of the district in which her schools are 
situated. She should know its gossip and appreciate 
its real conditions. In her work at the school she 
is. if ordinarily tactful, much better able to deal 
with women teachers than any man can be. Her 
prime duty is to prevent disease and to increase 
the health and well-being of her constituency. Too 
often, such is the experience in Boston, the physician 
supervisor almost never enters the school-room 
except when summoned by the report of a case of 
illness. Ordinarily he goes thru the streets like 
the iceman, looking for the card in the window 
which says that his services are in demand. Day 
after day he finds ‘nothing doing” and goes back 
to his office. The ordinary work of inspection, 
therefore, is in the hands of the teachers, tho the 
medical profession is held responsible. Women, 
trained by physicians, can better that state of 
affairs, and for less money than it would cost to hire 
doctors to supervise closely. More nurses and 
fewer physicians is likely to be a watchword in the 
next few months. The present system of medical 
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CoBURN, Boston. 


inspection is unsatisfactory because it is not thoro- 
going. 

The committee’s findings regarding afternoon 
sessions are thoroly sensible. They do not recom- 
mend the radical step of closing the school-houses 
at one o’clock. The question of afternoon sessions 
is one which, I suppose, is just now agitating the 
whole country. I happen to know that it is more 
or less in discussion in Winchester, Mass., where a 
number of good mothers have read the interesting 
works of Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson Gilman, 
Mr. C. Hanford Henderson, and other enthusiastic 
advocates of the rights of childhood, and where, as a 
consequence, a very strong feeling has appeared 
in some families that the children ought to be 
allowed to play out of doors from lunch-time on. 
As another consequence the retort courteous 
comes from members of other families whose mem- 
bers are equally interested in the welfare of their 
offspring, that the circumstances in which, without 
expert supervision, the children now play in God’s 
glad sunlight on Saturdays and other days in which 
they are free from school tasks are such that they 
often come home more nervous and even hysterical 
than they possibly could become in the atmosphere 
of a well conducted school-room. What with the 
influence of tough gangs of older boys, with the 
constant feuds and bickerings that are part of child- 
hood’s inheritance from the jungle folk, and with 
the exhausting nature of unregulated sports and 
games pushed oftentimes beyond the limit of the 
physical endurance of any but the most rugged— 
why it’s clear that children when playing among 
themselves wear each other out, so say those who 
oppose the discontinuance of the afternoon session. 

It is, of course, true that the further the child— 
or the adult, for that matter—gets from sleep the 
less valuable his activities, the more liable he grows 
to become overstrained and restless. It is also 
quite possibly true that the ideal regulation of th: 
lives of children would be one which would carefully 
supervise their games in the open air after the 
capacity for doing mental work had passed—always 
supposing that all parents could afford to clothe 
their children properly for such exercise. The 
present choice, however, is between two evils; but 
of those evils the one based upon present educational 
conventions is certainly, if one may judge from 
personal observation of the effect of the Saturday 
holiday, by far the less. 

Still more obvious, a priori, would it appear that 
the children of parents who live in crowded city 
blocks had at least best go to school afternoons until 
intelligent provision can be made for them otherwise. 
And this is exactly what the committee of Boston 
physicians found. In a general way, it is asserted, 
the two sessions are not harmful to the pupils. In 
the last hour of the afternoon, to be sure, the little 
children show unmistakable signs of fatigue, not, 
indeed, of so protracted a character as to be a 
serious menace to their health, but of a sort to call 
for some readjustment of the program. On very 
warm days, in fact, it would seem wise to dismiss 
the school early in the afternoon. It is recom- 
mended as a general principle that the last hour be 
devoted to play and to exercises chosen by the 
children rather than appointed by the teacher. 

Even during the first hour after the noon recess, 
altho the children are active and attentive, they are 
much less so than in the corresponding period of the 
morning session. Still, this hour is of considerable 
educational value. The question of the children’s 
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midday meal at home, it may be added paren- 
thetically, is not brought up at all—altho this is 
certainly an important factor. 

Several arguments set forth in the report of the 
commission against any proposal for one-session 
school days in the lower grades are that the envi- 
ronment at school is better than that to which the 
average city child is subjected when he plays in the 
streets; that the little ones are very generally taken 
to and from school by older brothers and sisters and 
that hence confusion would result unless the plan 
applied to all the grades; that under the present 
system all the children get a warm meal at home 
without imposing the unnecessary hardship upon the 
mother of dinners at different hours for the children 
f different grades. 

Another significant recommendation made by the 
ommittee is to the effect that the streets in the 
eighborhood of public schools should be laid with 
nooth pavements in order to lessen the noise in 
ihe midst of which educational work must be carried 
on. Not a little of the nervous strain for teachers 
and pupils in our larger cities would, without 
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doubt, be removed if this provision could be made 
everywhere. Not only the noises but the concus- 
sions acting on the nervous system thru the con- 
tinuous series of tremors and vibrations in the steel- 
framed building would be sensibly diminished. 
One cannot sleep peacefully in a business office 
over a street paved with granite blocks and alive 
with traffic; no more can one properly study 
such circumstances. 

Boston, like many other cities, has not always 
safeguarded the eyesight of its children as should 
have been done. The physician critics submit that 
every school-rcom in the city ought to be provided 
with facilities for artificial lighting and that in all 
instances the windows should be kept clean. It is 
also suggested that on dark winter afternoons the 
principal shall have authority to use his discretion 
as to early dismissal of classes. The report is not 
particularly enthusiastic as to hygienic conditions 
in the portable school-houses, unevenly heated by 
stoves and often badly lighted. These are clearly 
an imperfect makeshift necessitated by the growth 
of population in excess of proper school facilit‘es. 





Text-Books and Supplies. 


RECENT LEGISLATION SUMMARIZED BY PROF. 


EDWARD C. ELLIOTT. 


[U. S. Bureau of Education. ] 


Of the legislation concerning text-books and sup- 
plies, the enactments in the following States are 
orthy of note: Indiana, relating to the frequency 
revisions of text-books used in the publie schools 
1 the authority of the State Board of Sckool 
ok Commissioners to cancel contracts; Missouri, 
lishing the School Book Commission created 
1897; Connecticut, requiring a vote to be taken 
pon the question of free text-books, and Virginia, 
viding for the State adoption of text- books. 
"he enactment in New York, relating to misrepre- 
itations in the sale of school text-books and sup- 
es, and that in Oklahoma, relating to school book 
d supply monopolies, are likewise measures of 
e than loca! importance. 
GENERAL. 





INDIANA: Amending sec. 13, chap. 93, Laws, 
1893, as amended by Laws, 1901, relating to the 

ision of and contracts for text-books used in the 

nmon schools. 

Limiting requil revision to not oftener than 

1 yea excep oe copy books, histories, and 


oie revision period of which may be five 
Granting State Board of School Book Commis- 
lers power to cancel any contract at expiration 
five years, by two-thirds vote.—Chap. 95, March 
1905. 
IOWA: 
the frequency 


xt-books. 


nee each 


1 wat 64 


1897, relating 


bids for 


Amending sec. 2828, Code, 
of the publication of 


three consecutive weeks”’ 
weeks.’’— Sec. 4, 


week for 

stead of “‘for three consecutive 
». 9, April 10, 1906.” 

v YorK: Adding sec. 16, tit. 1, Consolidated 

ool Law, 1894, making it a misdemeanor to 

represent in tl : sale of school supplies to any 

yard of hair cage yoard of education, public school 


] ] 


acher, or to the representatives of any State 
cational office.—Chap. 58, March 15, 1906. 
NorTH CAROLINA: Prot 10ting the production and 


school books itera to history, 
rature, or government of North Carolina. 
\ppropriating $5,000 per annum for the years 
‘05 and 1906, to be used by the State Board of 
‘ducation in encouraging the production of school 
oks relating to tke history, literature, or govirr- 


blication of 


ment of North Carolina; authorizing selection of 
committee to examine manuscripts; payment of 
expenses and compensation of committee. Board 
of Education to fix prices at which books shall be 
sold to school children. Proceeds of saies to go 
to school fund.—Chap. 707, March 4, 1905. _ 
OKLAHOMA: Providing for the regulation of 
sale of school books and school supplies. 
Prohibiting trusts and combinations dealing 
school books and school su pplies. Providing pen- 
alties for violations.-Chap. 33, Art. 11, March 4, 1905. 
SOUTH CAROLINA: Relating to convenient cepos- 
itories for common sckocl books. — 
Providing that the county superintencent ci eau- 
cation lecate a reliable depository in ee ae townshi 
in each county for common school } 00ks. Books 
to be deposited with said depesitory and sold at 
not exceeding ten per cent. their cost.— 
Act. No. 441, February 22, 
UTAH: Providing for 
books. 
VIRGINIA: 
lating to frequency 


+]}- 
tre 


nN 





speci ial tax levy for text- 


Repealing | sec. 1501, Code, 1904, re- 
of change cf text- books. 


WISCONSIN: Se sec. 440, Statutes, 1898, 
relating to choice and cl abs of text-bcoks in 
common schools. . 

Removing provision regarding aut kori i on of 
majerity of legal voters of district befor 2 school 


beard may change text-bcoks; and provisicn re- 


JUGAL 


garding except ing districts furnishing free text- 
beoks. Chap. 143, June 19, 1905. 

FREE TEXT-BOOKS. : 

CONNECTICUT: Towns at annual meeting of 1905 


to decide by vote the question of providing free 
text books and other schcel supplies. 

Makes permissive action grante 
General Statutes, 1902, cbhigatory 
June 29, 1905. 

UNIFORMITY OF 

VIRGINIA: Amending sec. 1: 
amended by chap. 101, Acts, 
of State Board of Education. 

Providing for State adoption of text-books for a 
period not longer than four years. Extending 
power of investment of literary fund so as to include 
district schcal honds.—Ckap. 248, pp. 435-456, 


March 15, 1906. 


d by sec. 2135 
for 1905.—Chap 
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The Relation of our Educational Ideals to Present Day 
Civilization. II. 


(From the report of the Committee on ‘‘The Length of the Combined School and College Course,’’ appointed by the 
Educational Council of the Colorado Teachers’ Association.) 


Compulsory education may demand a readjust- 
ment of the curriculum which will enable manual 
training to secure a far larger portion of the school 
day. Some insist that for such children we need 
something more than a manual training school, that 
we should give them an opportunity to learn some 
trade which will enable them to earn a living. 

2. Closely allied to this is the proposition that 
the commercial and industrial character of present 
day civilization needs recognition in our elemen- 
tary and secondary education. Constant com- 
plaint is being made that our boys are not being 
trained in a way that makes them effective for the 
positions they are compelled to fill after they leave 
school. 

An adequate discussion of the problem is beyond 
the limits of this paper. Such a discussion would 
have to include the question of the advisability 
of trade and technical schools, and of the nature 
of such schools were their advisability to be con- 
ceeded. This discussion to be thoro would need to 
consider the advisability of incorporating into a 
democracy, which heretofore has prided itself upon 
the ease with which its individuals adjusted them- 
selves to various occupations, whenever the adjust- 
ment seemed advisable, a system of education 
designed to fit individuals for some definite, par- 
ticular line of activity. It would need to compare 
such a probable product with the product now 
obtained from an educational system designed not 
to fit for some particular occupation, but to give 
the individual command, so far as possible, of all 
his faculties; a system designed to develop judg- 
ment, initiative, self-control and the power easily 
to acquire the special knowledge necessary for the 
particular work which he attempts. 

The failure to distinguish between genera! and 
special training is the cause of much of the com- 
plaint which from time to time is made against 
the schools. 

In spite, however, of the numerous arguments 
which can be made in defense of the all round edu- 
cation which most schools attempt to offer, if we 
are to be consistent with the general truth expressed 
by the first fundamental ideal, harmony with en- 
vironment, we must confess that unless the young 
man has the mechanical skill necessary in the posi- 
tion which he is compelled to take, he is not in har- 
mony with his environment. We must therefore 
give opportunity for the development of certain 
mechanical skill, in excess of that necessary for all- 
round educational development. Just how far 
such an admission will carry us depends largely 
upon the community in which we live. A city in 
which the large proportion of its citizens are engaged 
in some particular occupation is justified in offer- 
ing opportunity for training looking toward that 
occupation. A city where no particular trade or 
occupation is prominent cannot with propriety 
support any kind of a trade school at public expense. 

All cities, however, are justified in demanding 
a mechanical facility in computation, penmanship, 
and spelling, which educationally is not necessary. 
Educators consistently forget this and reap the 
harvest of criticism which in too many cases is 
deserved. Present day civilization demands greater 
skill on the mechanical side of education and we 
must secure this or the really educational side of 
our work will be endangered thru lack of popular 
support. 


An attempt to bring public school education 
into closer relation to the commercial tendencies 
of the age is seen in the commercial courses now 
offered in many high schools and the commercial 
high schools now found in some of our large cities. 
That these new courses and special high schools 
came in response to a genuine demand is unques- 
tioned. That a satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem “what constitutes a satisfactory high school 
commercial course’? has been found is very doubt- 
ful. What is aimed at in these new courses is some- 
thing which, while not sacrificing the mental train- 
ing and the culture obtainable from the customary 
high school course, will on the one hand furnish 
information desirable to one intending to pursue 
commercial activities, and on the other hand give 
specific training designed to make the young man 
more efficient in the routine work which nearly 
every one must attack when first commencing 
work. 

What will constitute a satisfactory adjustment 
of these somewhat widely contrasted ideals? It is 
not difficult to frame a course of study which from 
the standpoint of mental discipline and even gen- 
eral culture is not inferior to the ordinary course 
pursued by those preparing for college. Such a 
course utilizes many of the same studies, but the 
point of view, whether in English, History, Modern 
Languages or Science, must be the commercial one. 

Right here is found the reason why the so-called 
commercial course offered by the ordinary high 
school is a confessed failure. The course of study 
may be logically correct, may in fact be a duplicate 
of the course offered by the best commercial high 
school in the United States, and yet it will fail to 
meet the demands and satisfy the public. While 
the subjects are such as should be taken, the point 
of view of the teacher is not the commercial one. 
The college preparatory courses are the ones be- 
lieved in by the teachers—in fact many of them 
rather look with contempt upon the idea of a com- 
mercial course. History is taught with little empha- 
sis given to commercial and industrial develop- 
ment. English is merely a literary study; chem- 
istry is taught as a preparation for college chemistry. 
and so on. Those of us who are responsible for 
the preparation of high school courses are not jus- 
tified in assuming that the small numbers electing 
commercial courses indicate a small popular de- 
mand for commercial education. It merely should 
teach us that we are not furnishing what is desired. 
Almost any business man is willing to admit that 
the high school output isn’t what it should be, but 
most naturally he is unable to suggest the right 
thing. The private business or commercial school 
has attacked the problem from the opposite point 
of view and has overemphasized the mechanical 
side of business education. It is unnecessary to 
bring forward the arguments against the ordinary 
business course—their truth is generally admitted 
by the business college men themselves. Their 
position is unassailable. They are giving what the 
public is demanding and what the public is willing 
to pay liberally to get. Business men find that the 
ordinary high school or grammar school boy is 
more valuable to him as a clerk if he has had the 
training which the business college offers. If the 
business college product is unsatisfactory, as_ it 
very often is, it is not on account of the inferior 
work of the business college, but because of the 
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failure of the boy to get out of the public school 
that development of power which all grant to be 
the peculiar function of the public school to develop 
and which he should have secured before attempt- 
ing the purely mechanical work of the business 
college. The successful commercial high school 
course of the future will be found either in separate 
commercial high schools or in high schools where 
the principal will be able to secure teachers with 
the true commercial point of view. It will have 
culture value, but at all times and in all subjects 
the fact that the pupils are being prepared for 
commercial life will be kept prominently in mind. 
It will also be remembered that mechanical facility 
is attained and what is more to the point, retained 
only by unremitting practice, and a reasonable 
portion of each school day during the entire course 
will be devoted to that end. When we realize that 
aim—a course designed to give mental training and 
culture equal to the college course, yet designed 
to give that information and power peculiarly 
needed by the effective business man, and con- 
taining opportunity for the requirement of suitable 
accuracy, speed, and ability in the mechanics neces- 
sary for business—we will have taken a decided 
step forward in harmonizing education to present 
day civilization. 

4. The twentieth century is presenting us with 
conditions relative to capital and labor which, 
while merely the outgrowth of nineteenth century 
conditions, are from their very magnitude, forcing 
upon us the question—‘‘do our educational ideals 
properly meet the situation?’’ Here is where, I 
take it, we are to consider ideals as a force in modi- 
fying environment. The educational ideals under 
which we have labored for the past few decades 
have either failed to check the evils rising from the 
readjustment of life to modern industrial and eco- 
nomic conditions or they have had some influence 
in encouraging these conditions. 

An assured answer to so tremendous a problem 
can not be given. Some speculation along these 
lines is worth while. 

In the first place what are these new conditions? 
On the one hand we are witnessing a steady and 
in some cases enormously rapid increase of indi- 
vidual, family, and corporate fortunes. This fact 
is of interest to us mainly from the resulting fact 
of enormous concentration of power. Individuals or 
corporations dominated by individuals are able to 
bring prosperity or disaster to whole communities. 
The welfare literally of millions is dependent upon 
the decision of individuals, sometimes interested in 
the welfare of the millions only in so far as it har- 
monizes with their own supposed interests. 

On the other hand as a natural result of the first 
condition, the number of individuals working for 
salaries and dependent for their livelihood more 
or less directly upon corporations, is enormously 
increased. To some extent these salaried employes 
have organized for mutual help and defense and 
face organized capital in a more or less hostile atti- 
tude. All indications point to extensions of organi- 
zation both on the part of capital and labor with 
increasing effectiveness as experience shows the 
folly or wisdom of different lines of action. 

To what extent does organized education have 
a part to play in developing or restraining these 
new economic conditions? 

Going back to our fundamental supposition— 
we are educating a democracy, that democracy 
becomes a complete democracy to just the extent 
that the individual members becomed trained, 7. e., 
educated. An educated democracy is irresistible 
and can control its development with absolute pre- 
cision. It matters little how wealth is accumulated, 
in the long run a vast estate must be administered 
in harmony with the desires of a democracy. The 
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apparent dangers coming from concentration of 
wealth are to a large degree imaginary, providing 
always that democracy remains true to education. 
The specific danger of the next few decades may 
come from the problems and quarrels of organized 
capital and labor, but if so it will be due to the 
failure of democracy properly to educate the mil- 
lions of foreigners flocking to our shores, themselves 
the best tools for corrupt power, so long as they 
remain uneducated. 

No, the new problems arising from modern eco- 
nomic development do not require new educational 
ideals, but they do demand a faithful adherence to 
the old ones, and continued faith in universal, and 
if necessary, compulsory education. 

5. The new problems arising from the narrow 
and intensive environments of modern city life are 
fully recognized by our educators. Much thought 
is given to their solution and increased funds to 
meet these new demands are in the main easily 
secured. The so-called ‘‘enrichment”’ of the cur- 
riculum has come largely in response to the demands 
and limitations of city life. This is particularly 
true of nature study, manual and physical training. 
The evening and vacation schools can also be said 
to have come into being on account of these new 
demands. 

Of late years the attempt to widen the useful- 
ness of the school as a center of community life, 
has received much respectful consideration. The 
socializing of the school has scarcely been begun, 
but the possibility of development along this line 
is immense, and in it one can see a solution of many 
of our most perplexing city problems. At present 
the chief obstacles in the way of progress along this 
line are twofold. First, the increased expenses 
necessarily incurred; second, the lack of trained, 
enthusiastic, self-sacrificing workers. 

6. The question of the amount and kind of ethical 
or religious instruction to be undertaken by our 
public schools, has received renewed emphasis of — 
late. Many of America’s most distinguished and 
thoughtful men are urging that more attention be 
given to this part of education. The fact that some 
of our most prominent financial leaders and dis- 
tinguished politicians have been proved to be 
strangely deficient in the principles of common 
honesty is cited as evidence that America’s edu- 
cational edifice is built upon unsound ground, and 
that a speedy moral deterioration must be expected 
if radical changes in the character and effectiveness 
of moral instruction are not made. 

The disclosures of recent months, shocking as 
they are, should not be considered as a sign of a 
recent moral weakening in education, or even as a 
discouraging condition of the body politic. As a 
matter of fact so far as they indicate anything con- 
cerning the effect of public school education upon 
the character of our individual citizens, the con- 
clusions would be encouraging. Some one has 
pointed out that the majority of the chief offenders 
are men well past the prime of life, the product of 
schools of two generations ago, while the reformers, 
those whose names are synonymous with hon- 
esty and square dealing, are young men who have 
graduated within the last twenty-five years. Such 
a retaliatory reply has no value except as empha- 
sizing the valuelessness of the original charge. 


Battle in Central America. 


The troops of General Bonilla, President of 
Honduras, attacked the forces of General Zelaya, 
President of Nicaragua, on February 18. The 
latter were defending the Nicaraguan frontier. 
The Hondurans were defeated Business is said 
to be paralyzed in both countries. Recruiting is 
causing heavy losses to the coffee planters. 
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The Lydia F. Wadleigh Association. 


By Lewis SAYRE BURCHARD, New York City. 


“The ‘boys’ may have made more noise, but 
the_ ‘girls’ started first.” Such was the claim of 
the“speakers at the tenth annual breakfast of the 
Lydia F. Wadleigh Association, at the Hotel Man- 
hattan, on Saturday February 9. And they were 
justified; for, while the Thomas Hunter Association, 
of Grammar School 35, made its first appearance 
at the Waldorf- Astoria, October 16, 1897, Miss 
Wadleigh’s “‘girls” held their first breakfast at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel in April of the same year. 
Each society has now held its tenth consecutive, 
successful, and largely attended feast,—a most 
remarkable exhibition of constant loyalty to an 
old principal and abiding love of an old school; 
but the fealty of the ‘‘girls” has been (if any com- 
parison is to be made) perhaps finer than that of 
the ‘“‘boys,” in that they have not had the rallying 
inspiration of their old chief’s presence in the 
flesh to draw them together each year, for their 
great principal, Miss Wadleigh, passed away in 
1888, and her faithful girls have assembled simply 
in tribute to her memory and for Auld Lang Syne, 
and without the added attraction of meeting and 
greeting the old commander that the boys have had. 
Andg they have surpassed the boys in this, 
that while their attendance is perhaps a trifle 
smaller in actual count—an average of nearly two 
hundred—they have beaten Thirteenth Street in 
relative representation, for the boys have had 
an entire grammar department (which in the 
writer's time, averaged nearly eleven hundred in 
attendance), and a period stretching from 1850 
to 1870 to draw upon, the membership of the 
Wadleigh Association is limited to the old ‘Senior 
Department” of ‘‘old No. 47,” in Twelfth Street, 
which averaged less than four hundred, and whose 
span of years was only from 1856 to 1870. In 1870, 
Thomas Hunter left No. 35 to assume the presi- 
dency of the Normal College, and Miss Wadleigh 
and the three hundred gir!s of her senior department 
W con with him, Miss Wadleigh to become lady 
pri cipal and professor of ethics, and the histor 
three hundred to form the nucleus of the new 
Normal College. 

it is a fine and inspiring manifestation of the 
patriotism of the men and women of th e older New 
York the schoolboys and schoolgirls of the war 
days and before—that the craduates of these two 
great schools, both of = old Fifteenth Ward, are 
showing, and one that we are glad to see is finding 
imitation and noble rivalry among tke boys, at 
least, of other famous and beloved old principals and 
old schools. John Robinson’s boys and George 
White’s boys are honoring their ‘‘grand old men” 
and themselves, and showing a patriotic conscious- 
ness that they, too, are “citizens of no mean city.”’ 
At the last Hunter Dinner, Mr. Alfred Mosely said 
that, if he had had any conception of the character 
of the assembl lage he was to meet, he would have 
asked 1 tk e privil ege of mviting a delegation of his 
visiting English teachers to sit in the galleries, that 
a might bear with ess in the old country to the 
character of the e product of the public school system 
ork fro1 1850 to 1870. 
of neighboriy hospitality the 
rls of Twelfth Street” had invited twe delegates 
from the “‘boys of Thirteenth Street” to sit with 
them at their feast in the persons of two ex- presi- 
dents of the Hunter Association, Rev. Dr. Charles 











Prospero Fagnani of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, and Mr: Lewis Sayre Bure hard. To satisfy 
any misgivings on the part of the shade of the stern 
New Englander who cada their earlier days and 


‘women professors till her 


disapproved of Thirteenth Street boys on principle. 
Mrs. Fagnani and Mrs. Burchard were also invited. 
Dr. Hunter, an annual and ever-welcome guest, and 
Dr. Wight, the principal of the great Wadleigh 
High School, made up the male contingent, a 
spartan band of four. But Pie star guest of the 
day was Miss Lavinia Holman, the sole survivor 
of the “‘immortal four,” the four assistants who, 
with Miss Wadleigh, opened the famous senior 
department of grammar school No. 47 on “ Found- 
er’s Day,” February 6, 1856, with no pupils, and 
with twenty-four on the succeeding day. 

Such was the beginning of higher public education 
for girls in New York. From this have sprung 
the Normal College and the Wadleigh High School, 
each with its thousands of students. It was fortu- 
nate in its headship, for Miss Wadleigh was a 
commanding human being, masterful, inspiring, a 
great teacher, a great disciplinarian, but greatest 
of all as a molder of character. It was but natural 
that she should be chosen lady principal of the 
Normal College, that her unique and famous senior 
department should have been taken en bloc to be the 
Normal College in its first stage of development. 
and that she should have acted as doyenne of its 
death in 1888. Dr. 
Hunter was sagacious and fortunate in her lieu- 
tenancy. 


Fortunate, too, has been the Wadleigh Associa- 


tion in its president, Susan Ketchum Bourne, 
of Barrington, R. I., the widow of the Rev. Shear- 
jashub Bourne, daughter of Edgar Ketchum, a 


famous anti-slavery orator and sister the late 
Col. Alexander P. Ketchum, of the class of ’58 of 
the College of the City of New York (himself an 
accomplished speaker and felicitous presiding officer, 
trustee of his Alma Mater, president of its Associate 
Alumni, and of the City College Club), has filled 
the chair fer ten vears; and a most exquisite and 
lovable president ske made. A poet, a wit, and a1 
American patrician, unfailingly tactful, considerate. 
and courteous, she performed that most delicatel; 
difficult of tasks admirably, and, in the experienc 
of this veteran diner-out, peerlessly. There can be 
no doubt of her place in the hearts of the Twelft! 
Street girls. 

At the Hunter Dinner last November, a telegra 
was received from the Wadleigh Association sen 
by Mrs. Bourne, as president, saying that “Old 47” 
sent its ‘‘greetings and best wi ishes to the boys © 
35,” and it shows ler good-fellowship and love of 
a joke that she had sav ved to read at this breakfas: 





in Februa ary the boys’ answering telegram: ‘‘Old!! 
17 't look i it, and we don’t believe it: 
Te S ages, days of yore, from Thirteent! 
Street to lfth. Can’t get away to play wit! 
ou to-day "t let us.” 

W hen i > have a great high scho« 
for girls it Mrs. Bourne and tke Wad 
lei SC in a great petition to tk 
C ‘ation to have the schoo! 





igh, as the pioneer of bee 
ic educa tion of \ vyomen in x ew York, 

Mrs. >, with one of her sons as escort, appea! 
alone at a Board meeting one evening, made he 
speech, and carried her point. If you should on 
see and hear her, dear reader, you’d be wi lin g t 
join the susceptible writer in wagering that the 
could not have been an oppc retain ‘vote. 

In the days of the old senior department, Twelft 
Street was famous for the distinguished visitors th: 
came to see the school, so that the “‘ Visitors’ Book ” 
became a roll of famous autograprks. The Hor 
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James W. Gerard, dear to every boy and girl of the 
old Fifteenth Ward used to give illustrated lec- 
tures; S. Weir Roosevelt used to take the girls to 
his astronomical observatory. And every dis- 
tinguished foreigner and American visitor seemed 
to think No. 47 and No. 35 two of the sights of 
the city. It’s not unlikely that the Twelfth Street 
girls were a better drawing attraction than the 
Thirteenth Street boys. Certainly their list is a 
remarkable one: Farragut, Major Anderson, of Fort 
Sumter, Beecher, war heroes, savants, visitors from 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and Polynesia by the hun- 
dreds, testifying to their admiration of the school. 
This ‘‘ Visitors’ Book” has been donated as a pre- 
cious heirloom to the high school and a memorial 
tablet placed upon its walls by the Association, but 
two valued relics have been retained by the Associa- 
tion to decorate the walls at their meetings—two 
great mottoes of black script appliqued on white 
bunting, from the assembly room of No. 47, one 
reading, “‘In all thy ways acknowledge Him, and 
He shall direct thy paths’; and the other, “ Haec 
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olim meminisse juvabit.” A pretty feature of the 
breakfast was the appearance as a speaker of a 
graceful girl from the senior class of Wadleigh High 
School, Miss Clarissa W. Fairchild. 

Mr. Dickson sang several tenor solos, to the joy 
of the ‘‘girls,” naturally; and Dr. Fagnani and Mr. 
Burchard spoke for the Thirteenth Street boys, but 
it was a Ladies’ Day, and Miss Marion E. Copper- 
noll wiped them off the slate with a witty paper of 
reminiscences covering among other things a certain 
decalog of Miss Wadleigh’s which combined grim 
wit, common-sense, humor, and wisdom. 

And then, after “‘Auld Lang Syne,” it being five 
o'clock, to escape possible confusion with and 
degeneration into a banal and every-day tea, the 
great Breakfast ‘‘faded into the infinite azure of 
the past.” 

The officers of the Lydia F. Wadleigh Association 
are: President, Mrs. Shearjashub Bourne, Bar- 
rington, R. I.; secretary, Miss Lizzie L. Demarest, 
—" treasurer, Mrs. Stevenson Taylor, New 

ork. 





Students’ Societies in Secondary Schools. 


In view of the fact that in educational circles 
there is considerable discussion regarding students’ 
societies in secondary schools, the intersociety rules 
in operation at the State Normal School, New 
Paltz, N. Y., (Dr. Myron L. Scudder, principal), 
are given below and undoubtedly will be of inter- 
est. They were devised by a joint committee con- 
sisting of representatives from the faculty and the 
several societies and reached their present form 
only after a long period of discussion. 

Previous to the organization of the joint commit- 
tee, Principal Scudder had addressed the student 
body, and said that in general the influence of the 
New Paltz societies had been good and that they 
had been of great service to the school; yet that 
ominous clouds occasionally appeared above the 
horizon, and in view of the well known evil ten- 
dencies of secondary school societies, which societies 
in many places are intolerable nuisances, it would 
be well to devise certain intersociety regulations 
and restrictions, and for each chapter to resolve 
to earry out these cordially and honestly in order 
that the influence of the several organizations might 
continue to be beneficent. He spoke of cases both 
at New Paltz and elsewhere where society feeling 
had been carried to most foolish and injurious ex- 
tremes. An instance was noted where a certain 
normal school fraternity was assembled in con- 
vention at one of the normal schools. As was natu- 
ral, the delegates during the several days of the 
convention visited as many classes as time per- 
mitted. Because of their presence in the class- 
rooms, however, the members of a rival fraterntiy 
in that school voted to remain out of class so long 
as there was a possibility of these delegates being 
present. Principal Scudder further pointed out 
the injury to athletic and other organizations in 
school which grow out of intersociety feuds, and 
made it clear that there could be no school spirit 
in an institution where societies bred bitterness 
rather than fraternalism. He held further that 
unless the student. societies promote the literary 
and social development of the school, and are a 
foree making positively for school spirit and for 
promoting the welfare of all in the school, they 
ought to be obliterated without mercy, and other 
organizations devised (for organizations of some 
sort are essential in secondary schools) which should 
be attractive to the students but which would pro- 
mote a noble, generous, and stimulating rivalry 


instead of bitter and hateful relations, and which 
would serve the best interests of the school as a 
whole instead of being absorbed in selfish con- 
siderations. 

To bring the matter to an issue representatives 
from the different societies were invited to a faculty 
meeting “to show cause why fraternities should 
not be abolished at New Paltz.” At this meeting 
the spirit was so fine, and the statements of the 
different societies so overwhelmingly and conclu- 
sively favorable that the joint committee referred 
to above was at once appointed and entered on its 
work with great enthusiasm. The faculty was 
represented by Miss Ann Rebecca Torrence, a‘* 
graduate of Wellesley, and for two years assistant 
in botany to Professor Cummings. She injected 
into the discussions and final conclusions a great 
deal of college spirit and the college point of view, - 
always higher and more dignified than that of sec- 
ondary school students. All this was about a year 
ago, and the rules given below having been formally 
adopted in the societies, and signed by the respee- 
tive societies, have been in operation a number of 
months, to the satisfaction of all parties concerned. 
It can fairly be said of each of these chapters that 
in all questions that come up the interests of the 


‘school are held to be supreme, everything being 


discussed from the standpoint that the societies 
exist for the good of the school. 


INTERSOCIETY RULES. 
NEW PALTZ STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The following rules shall be read by the principal of the 
school at the beginning of each semester: 

I. There are four societies in our school, two fraternities, 
two sororities, the general aim of each being—aside from its 
special aim—to foster in its members and in the other mem- 
bers of the school a spirit of loyalty to school interests which 
shall be supreme in all school affairs, and to create and 
maintain a friendly feeling among the societies and all mem 
bers of the school. 

II. 1. Only those shall be invited or allowed to join a 
society who stand not lower than C in their class work. 

2. No one shall be. invited or allowed to join a sorority 
until she shall have been a student in the Normal Department 
thirteen weeks, or in the third year class of the High School 
Department thirteen weeks, and no one shall be invited or 
allowed to join:a fraternity until he has been a student in the 
Normal School five weeks or in the high school five weeks. 
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3. No one shall be invited to join any society before his 
or her name has been submitted to the principal or to a 
committee of the faculty to see if there are any reasons from 
the standpoint of scholarship or conduct that would dis- 
qualify the proposed candidate. 

4. The societies shall regard as dishonorable any attempt 
to discover or to influence the society preferences of a student 
not a society member. 

5. In the case of the fraternities, invitation to membership 
shall be made in accordance with their respective by-laws. 

All invitations to membership in the sororities, however, 
shall be written and sent thru the mail. 
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In all cases after the invitations have been extended and 
until the recipients of the invitations have replied thereto, 
the exclusive right of communicating with them in regard to 
society matters shall be reserved to the presidents of the 
societies. But any communication shall strictly exclude 
everything in the nature of pleading, urging, arguing, or 
anything that is not in accord with Article 4 above. 

III. 1. No change shall be made in these rules without 
the consent of all the societies. 

2. These rules shall go into effect as soon as they are ap- 
proved by the faculty and adopted by the societies. 





Hygiene and 


International Health Congress. 


The State Department has been advised by the 
Ambassador of Germany that the Fourteenth 
International Congress on Hygiene and Demography 
will take place this year at Berlin, from the 23d 
to the 29th of September. In his note the Ambas- 
sador states that Her Majesty the German Em- 
press has deigned to take the congress under her 
patronage, and that the committee on the organi- 
zation would welcome with thanks the same par- 
ticipation in this meeting as was extended to 
previous like congresses by all countries thru the 
attendance of numerous experts, and especially 
of official representatives of the governments. 

In a second note to the Department of State in 
relation to the congress the Ambassador says: 

On the occasion of the Fourteenth International 
Congress on Hygiene and Demography, to be held 
in September of this year, a hygienic exposition is 
being organized. It will be of a scientific character 
and present as complete and synoptic a view as 
possible of the present status of scientific research 
in the domain of hygiene. Arrangements have been 
made to have the hygienic institutes of the German 
universities participate in the exposition. 

In view of the international character of the 
congress, the President of the exposition committee, 
Privy Councilor Professor Doctor Rubner, of Berlin, 
has also requested some of the most important 
foreign hygienic institutions, among others the 
Carnegie Laboratory, of New York, to send exhibits 
to the exposition. 

By direction of the Imperial Government, the 
United States is invited to send official delegates to 
the congress, and a number of invitations have been 
placed at the disposal of the Department of State. 


BPR 


Consumption a Curable and not an 


Inherited Disease. 


Consumption is familiar to every one. The doc- 
tors call it ‘‘tuberculosis of the lungs.”’ The 
disease is widespread, but chiefly found in centers 
of population, in the cities. In Greater New York 
there are to-day 40,000 cases, mainly in persons 
between the ages of fifteen and forty-five, the period 
of greatest activity and usefulness. In fact, of all 
men dying between these ages, nearly one-third 
die of tuberculosis. 

Formerly it was thought that the disease was 
hereditary, “‘in the blood,’”’ as the saying goes. It 
was believed that any child of a consumptive 
father or mother was almost sure to develop tuber- 
culosis of the lungs later in life. That is not so. 
Such a child may start out with a poor stock of 
vitality and with a lessened amount of resistance, 
but never with seeds of the disease in the system. 
Brought up under favorable conditions and with 
proper oversight, a child born of consumptive 
parents may pass thru life in the enjoyment of fairly 
good health. 


Demography. 


In fact, the old-time mystery about consumption 
has been swept away. We now know three things: 
First, the disease is communicable, that is to say, 
it is communicated from person to person; second, 
it is preventable to a large extent by the exercise of 
reasonable care and the observance of a few simple 
precautions; and third, it is cwrable in the majority 
of cases, if treated in time, completely and lastingly 
curable. 

The only direct cause of consumption is the 
entrance and growth in the lungs of a certain 
microscopic organism (or germ or microbe, to use 
familiar names) called the Bacillus Tuberculosis. 
When this germ is present in the lungs in sufficient 
numbers it produces small or large disease centers; 
these centers of disease increase in extent and 
finally cause much destruction of the substance of 
the lung. 

From the lungs of a consumptive large numbers 
of these germs may be coughed up and spit out. 
Ordinarily, the majority of them perish, especially 
if they be exposed to fresh air and sunshine. But 
it is possible for some to enter immediately the 
lungs of other people and produce centers of disease; 
or a part of the germs may lie around in damp 
places, or be blown about in room dust and street 
dust, for days and even for weeks. Indeed, this is 
the way in which consumption is spread; both 
adults and children acquire it by breathing in the 
dried matter from the lungs of those who already 
have the disease. 

The conditions under which some people live 
render them more liable to consumption. Dust 
and dirt, and darkness and dampness, as found in 
many tenements, old dwellings, and farmhouses; 
insufficient food, food of poor quality and badly 
cooked; neglect of personal cleanliness; intem- 
perance; all these are contributing factors. The 
surroundings in which many adults and children 
are compelled to work—as in some shops and 
stores, in cellars, in tenement rooms and sweatshops 
—are prejudicial to health. Dusty work, like 
coal-mining, sorting feathers, and cigar-making; 
occupations in which the worker bends forward and 
compresses the chest, as in type-setting and shoe- 
cobbling; work that puts a strain upon the lungs, 
like glass-blowing; all these predispose to the 
disease by taking away from the body a part of its 
natural powers of resistance. So, too, does the 
custom of keeping windows closed and of over- 
heating the rooms in which we live and work. 

Children are often consumptive. The little chil- 
dren take the disease readily because they play on 
the floor and on the ground in the dust; they raise 
a dust; they inhale the germ-laden dust, and they 
put their dirty fingers.in their mouths. Parents 
and others who are consumptive fondle and kiss 
the little ones; this, too, is a source of peril. Ifa 
child is noticed to become easily tired, to have pale 
cheeks and eyes unnaturally bright, to cough, and 
to grow thin, take warning! Go and see a doctor. 
Begin treatment early with children, for the disease 
in them is twice as curable as it is in older people. 
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Sensible Progression Plans. 


By Supt. WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR, Washington, D. C. 
{An open letter to the Washington teachers.] 


In all large cities, the endeavor to save as much 

of the time of each pupil in his progress.thru the 
curriculum, as is possible, must be systematized. 
It means much to a boy whether he can be graduated 
from the high school at seventeen or must wait 
till he is twenty: often it determines whether or 
not he can go to the city college or to the state 
university; sometimes, it determines whether or 
not he can prepare himself for some profession or 
technical occupation. It is a good wind that blows 
no one ill; the graded city school has several ad- 
vantages for the pupils over the district school; 
but it has one serious disadvantage in that it so fixes 
the forms and methods of promotion as to retard 
the progress of the exceptional pupil, the bright 
and the dull alike. 
_ To remedy this defect, it has been the practice 
for many years in nearly all large cities to devise 
and to operate methods of semi-annual or quarterly 
promotions. One city goes so far as to regrade 
pupils every six weeks. Another maintains two 
sets of elementary schools, one with the course 
divided into eight years or grades and the other 
into seven years, with bright and dull pupils being 
freely transferred back and forth. For many years, 
New York City has maintained sixteen grades, a 
half year to a grade. 

A change of an entire city school system from 
annual to semi-annual promotions cannot be effected 
at a single promotion period. It would take 
probably five years even in a city where the condi- 
tions were all favorable to bring the youth naturally 
into sixteen grades, half in the A and half in the B 
classes. Some of the conditions in the District of 
Columbia are favorable to this change. Every class 
is now divided into two sections: and all the teach- 
ers are familiar with the plan, which many of you 
like. To others, it seems monotonous to teach the 
same lessons twice every day, when that half of the 
class which recites second has already heard the 
first half. The loss of the freshness of interest is 
distinetly felt by many teachers. Another advan- 
tage is the high average of pedagogical training 
and skill of the teachers. 

But there is one distinct and unusual disadvan- 
tage that cannot be ignored: to this I have already 
repeatedly called attention. An eight-graded ele- 
mentary school curriculum, preceded by a kinder- 
garten year or two, and attended by instruction in 
manual training for boys and by instruction in 
sewing and cooking for girls, requires that every 
complete school building shall have at least twelve 
separate class-rooms. Nearly all of the buildings of 
this District have eight rooms. This would mean 
one year to a grade if all classes had but one section: 
and the renting of rooms for the ‘‘extra’’ subjects. 
It occurs, however, that in not a few instances two 
or three of these eight-room buildings are upon the 
same plot of ground or very near one another. In 
such instances, it will be entirely convenient when 
desirable and approved by the supervising principal 
to transfer A or B pupils of a particular grade from 
one building to another and thus save their time 
and ease the task of both teachers. This is, there- 
fore, advised but not ordered. 

_ The purposes of semi-annual promotions are two: 
first, and much the more important, to retard no 
pupil more than a half year at one time, and second, 
to skip no pupil more than a half year at one time. 
he great body of pupils goes forward by semi-annual 
promotion exactly the same as by annual promo- 
tion. By the process now to be put in operation 


here, gradually this body will become half A (first 
half year in the grade) and half B (second half year 
in the grade). 

The time when, in this District, the new order of 
affairs will first become broadly effective will be 
next June—September. Then no pupils ‘“‘left 
back” (that is, to whom promotion is denied) will 
be required to repeat more than the second half of 
the past year (that is, the course from February 
thru June.) 

But something can be done to initiate the change 
at the end of this month; something, not much, 
because here January has not been the time of 
promotion, but June has been that time. What 
you can do now is to make a beginning, to offer 
these two hopes to our boys and girls; viz.: that if 
they fail, they will lose but a half year; and if they 
are annually successful, they may skip a half year. 

To be specific: 

1. There are now in our eighth grades a consider- 
able number of pupils, going over that year for the 
second time. Of these, some are really now suffi- 
ciently prepared to go to one or another of our high 
schools. The sole question is,—has this particular 
boy or girl now the power to do high school work? 
If, in your opinion, he has now this power, he 
should be promoted; if he has not, let him continue 
in the eighth grade, B (higher) division. 

2. Similarly, with all repeating or belated pupils 
in any year, from kindergarten thru the normal 
school. 

3. There may be in some of these classes one or 
more pupils, doing the work for the first time, but 
doing it so well as plainly to indicate power to do 
much more difficult work. They may be skipped 
from the end of the A term to the beginning of the 
A term in the next higher grade; but they can be 
so promoted only when the next class has an A 
division. To skip a full year at a time is no longer 
permissible. It is as bad for the mind as it actually 
is for the physical health. 

While I am not personally in favor of dividing 
any class above grade three into two sections for any 
theoretical reason, this is not an order prohibiting 
such divisions. Until administrative changes can 
be effected without injuriously affecting salaries, I 
shall not be in favor of operating the buildings of 
this District by twos and threes. The change in 
this respect will probably be effected in part by 
adding to present buildings and by constructing 
new ones with enough rooms to take care of half 
year classes; and will require several years. All 
organic changes should and do require time for 
accomplishment naturally. 

Practically, some teachers, perhaps most, will be 
quite as ready to have two sections not doing the 
same work as to have them on attempted exact 
parity. It should be noted that there is no good 
pedagogical reason for teaching some subjects in 
two divisions even where such divisions are in 
arithmetic or history a half year apart. It is, 
however, extremely desirable that the class pro- 
grams be so arranged that every pupil shall have 
considerable time for study under the guidance of 
the teacher. The time-schedule issued recently 
includes the time in each subject for study at school, 
as well as for recitation. 

Other teachers will prefer to carry all their pupils 
evenly forward in one section or in two sections or 
even in three until the end of the year. This they are 
entirely at liberty to do. The class teachers know 
their own classes and pupils, their needs and powers, 
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better than do any of the rest of us; and must 
represent in themselves that freedom which all 
Americans desire for their children. I object to 
superimposed prescription because it destroys that 
very growth and life for which the school stards. 

To illustrate the foregoing by two extreme 
examples: 

Miss A, Grade VI, has forty pupils. 

Two show power to go forward very rapidly. 

Of those, one is a repeater. 

Thirty-two deserve to advance into B work. 

Six should repeat the A work. 

Miss A is ready to give thirty-two pupils the same 
work in one section; and in the more difficult studies 
have special recitations for the six backward pupils. 
Miss B, in the same building, can take the two pupils 
for whom Miss A has no proper work and give them 
VII A work with a few repeaters in her own class. 

Miss C. Grade VI, in another building, has forty 
pupils. 

Four should skip, two being repeaters. 

Thirty-three should advance into B work. 

Three should repeat A work. 

But Miss D, Grade VII in this building, has no 
pupils to repeat VII A work; and, therefore, the 
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four of Miss C cannot be skipped over the VI B 
work. And Miss C prefers to have two equal 
sections. Consequently, her class goes on exactly 
as tho there were no half year promotions. Very 
likely, if Miss A had the class of Miss C, and vice 
versa, each would do as the other prefers to do. 

I expect the various principals of the high schools, 
the supervising principals, the directors of inter- 
mediate, primary, and kindergarten instruction, 
and the various supervisors to counsel with the class 
teachers in their endeavor to follow the best course 


_for their boys and girls; but in these matters of 


promoting pupils and of dividing classes, there 
can be no question as to who is responsible and who 
must have the authority. This, of course, is vested 
in the teacher who spends his (or her) life with the 
boys and the girls. 

With the consent of such class teachers, I once 
took a mischievous, ignorant fifteen-year-old boy 
out of a Grade I class, and skipped him to Grade 
IV. At eighteen years of age, this boy was grad- 
uated from Grade VIII, the first in his class. Such 
an extreme case suggests a principle. 

Sometimes we keep back children who are not 
interested because the work is too easy for them. 





\ Objections to Specific 


Moral Training in the 


Common Schools. 
By Supt. W. J. SHEARER, of Elizabeth, N. J. 


One of the most persistent objections to moral 
training in public schools is the statement that the 
introduction of moral training must, of necessity, 
mean the teaching of the doctrines of some particular 
denomination. If this is the case, then there are 
serious grounds for considering the advisability 
or justice of giving attention to this important sub- 
ject. We certainly have no right to teach, in the 
public schools, the doctrines of any particular sect. 

Private schools may teach anything they wish to 
teach or that the parents wish taught. The public 
schools, supported by public money, must aim at 
public ends, and, so far as possible, avoid giving 
offense to those who support the schools. While 
the taxpayers of the State have the legal right to 
have taught anything the majority wish, it is a 
question whether they have the moral right to teach 
what a large number of the citizens of the State 
oppose. 

All the citizens contribute to the support of the 
schools. It would therefore be manifestly unjust 
to force a citizen of one sect to aid in spreading the 
religious ideas in which he does not believe. It is 
even worse to compel him to aid in teaching his own 
children religious ideas which are positively re- 

ugnant to him. 

Even tho it be agreed that we have no moral 
right to give sectarian instruction in our public 
schools, it has never yet been shown that moral train- 
ing cannot be given without teaching the doctrines 
of some particular denomination. Surely it is right 
to teach children that it is wrong to lie, to steal, 
to break other accepted rules, without discussing the 
particular doctrine which sanctions the rule. 

Younger children are neither disposed to question; 
nor are they capable of reasoning concerning the 
ultimate grounds upon which the primary truths 
of practical morals depend. Therefore the teacher 
can teach the duties of ordinary life, showing their 
reasonableness and their interdependence in a con- 
secutive and orderly manner, not only without 
giving grounds for offense to any sect, but even 
without basing the arguments upon any form of 
religion. I know that I love my parents and take 


unusual delight in doing for them, as I know my 
children delight in doing for me. Sad indeed if this 
and other duties cannot be emphasized without 
objection from some fanatic. 


Moral Training and Religion. 


Another important question which naturally 
arises is whether it is possible, and if possible, 
whether it is best, to attempt to give moral instruc- 
tion entirely divorced from religion. 

From what has already been said, it seems rea- 
sonable to assert that there is a common ground 
in the duties and rights confessed by all, and stand- 
ing on this ground the teacher may give instruction 
in morals as securely as in any other subject of the 
curriculum. 

The great acts and laws of the moral life are clear 
and do not depend for their clearness or for their 
binding force either upon the origin of man or of the 


universe, or upon any other disputed fact. The sun 
rises and sets and affects us all. The reasons for its 
rising and setting affects none of us. So each 


generation may learn what is right and wrong in 
morals as an art, even tho they have nothing to 
do with the subject as a science. 

What we have to do with in the schools are the 
common facts of the moral life which no one of sense 
disputes, but which all must and do accept. It 
makes no difference whether morals are based on 
religion, or whether religion upon morals. There 
may be a theistic explanation, or there may be an 
atheistic explanation of the common duties of daily 
life. The discussion of such questions need not 
waste the time or engage the attention of the teacher. 
It is not necessary that the teacher should settle 
these weighty problems. 

Should Morals be Based on Religion? 


Even tho it may be true that. morals can be 
taught not only without discussing the ultimate 
ground for believing certain acts right or wrong, and 
tho it must be acknowledged that if taught, they 
should be taught without doing violence to the 
belief of any particular sect, the question arises 
whether or not it is best that they should be taught 
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divorcedof their relation toreligion, natural orinspired. 

The pupil who has reached the adolescent period 
begins to ask reasons for directions or suggestions 
given. At this time it is possible more effective 
instruction may be given by some reference to the 
authority upon which the rules are based. There 
have been religions which were not moral, and there 
have been codes of morals which were not in accord- 
ance with the teaching of religion; but the accepted 
morals of to-day are in accordance with the doc- 
trines accepted by those of all religions. 

As stated before our schools are organized to fit the 
child for the fulfillment of his duty as a citizen. 
Duty is founded on obligation. Obligation is 
founded on justice. Justice is the basis of morality, 
and joined with truth, gives all that is known as 
religion. . Society depends for its existence upon 
truth and justice. Therefore there seems to be no 
zood reason for not including both in the education 
given in every school, both public and private. 
If these are not included, then neither can society 
nor civilized government exist. 

It may be shown that, after eliminating all that 
the various sects object to, there will still remain 
sufficient upon which to base the very best system 
of moral instruction. No religious sect objects to 
the statement that there is a God, that the soul 
is immortal, and that there is a future reward for 
action done. Only the atheist, infidel, or agnostic 
could object to such statements. As this is a Chris- 
tian republic, there seems no good reason for allow- 
ing the objections of a few such to weigh against the 
acknowledged best interests of all the rest. 


The Home, Sunday-School and Church. 


While few will deny that there can be but one 
answer as to the desirability and absolute necessity 
of moral training, some insist that this training 
should be given, as formerly, by the home, Sunday- 
school, and church. Certain it is that the home 
should give much attention to this subject and not 
attempt to shift the whole responsibility upon 
others. However, the fact remains that there has 
been a gradual transition, by which many of the func- 
tions of the home have been delegated to thes8chools. 

Primarily it was the duty of the home te-educate 
and train the children. For reasons which need not 
be mentioned, it has been seen best for all to send 
the children to school and delegate to the teachers 
so much of the parental authority as is necessary 
to secure a better education than could, possibly 
be given by most parents, even if their time and 
energies were not required in providing the neces- 
sities for their families. 

The home is not relieved of responsibility, but, 
having contributed to the support of the schools, 
and having delegated the necessary authority, 
the home has the right to expect that, by this division 
of labor, the work will be better performed by those 
specially fitted, and the results will be far better 
than if the home should undertake the difficult mat- 
ter of instructing the children along those lines 
where special preparation is demanded for the secur- 
ing of the best results. If the father is away from 
home most of the time, and the mother working day 
and night to provide for the physical welfare and 
comforts of the family, they have little time and 
opportunity for providing for more than the physical 
welfare of the children. 

Others insist that the moral training should be 
given entirely by the church and the Sunday-school. 
This is their function, and some kinds of instruction 
can probably best be given in connection with religi- 
ous teaching. 

Some parts of the task of moral training are so 
delicate and fine that the wisest may well carefully 
consider the possibilities and dangers. However, 
is it not a fact, that in spite of the grand work done 
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by churches and Sunday-schools, all they’can do is 
to give direction and inspiration? They may teach 
what is right and why, but they cannot train. 

Training takes far more time than that spent by 
any child in Sunday-school and church. The influ- 
ence of the teaching that can be given in an hour is 
of but little importance in comparison with the 
training which the child is receiving sixteen hours a 
day for seven days in the week. This would cer- 
tainly be true even if the work in the Sunday-schools 
was not amateurish as it is, and even if the sermons 
were not beyond the understanding of most of the 
children. It would be true even if it was the ideal 
institution and even tho much of the time was 
not devoted to dogmatic and sectarian instruction. 

Then, again, the church and Sunday-school are 
under the disadvantage of divorcing intellectual 
and physical training from moral training. The 
division of labor cannot be carried so far as to cut 
the child into pieces, and place each piece in charge 
of a specialist. The whole child, mental, moral 
and physical can best be trained in actual life and in 
secular activities. 

But even if it were possible and best to give satis- 
factory moral training in the school and church, how 
should we reach the large, increasing majority, those 
who have no such training at home, and who are 
entirely outside of the refining influences of the 
church and Sunday-school? Shall the State, which 
depends for its very life-upon the intelligence and 
morality of the individual permit these millions 
to increase in number and strength without making 
certain that they have that moral training which is 
absolutely necessary for the proper discharge of their 
functions in a Democratic Republic? To ask the 
question is to answer it. 


OPA 
Brussels’ Salon de Neige. 


There is a pleasant custom in gay Brussels, of 
turning the snows of winter to use in lessening the 
sufferings of the poor. Every winter about Christ- 
mas time, when the weather is cold and dry, the 
gates of the royal park are closed to the public for 
a time. Great sheets of canvas are spread high 
along the park railings so that “deadheads” may 
not see what is going on. Inside the park a merry 
crowd of art students and artists, many of whom are 
famous, fall to work upon the snow. Spectacled 
and bearded professors of the Brussels Academy 
and the Paris Ecole des Beaux Arts, together with 
rollicking fellows from the Quartier Latin and the 
many art schools of Belgium’s capital, may be seen 
running this way and that with mighty snowballs 
toward some as yet shapeless mound, which grad- 
ually grows under pressure and persuasion of cun- 
ning fingers, until at length a majestic lion is seen, a 
supercilious giraffe attempting to browse on the 
frozen twigs above; an elephant with trunk up- 
curled, or even a portrait of King Leopold himself. 

When the gates are finally thrown open, the 
public is admitted at a franc or fifty centimes a head. 
At the entrances are well known artists-sitting at 
the receipt of,custom. And you may be sure these 
take far heavier toll of the society ladies who drive 
up to the gate behind a pair of prancing chestnuts, 
or glide noiselessly thru the frozen streets in elegant 
motors. From such as these a gold twenty-franc 
piece is taken, and accasionally a note of one hun- 
dred francs is forthcoming. Toward evening the 
scene is one of strange beauty, as the virgin snow 
and rime covering the trees glisten in the electric 
light, and the white avenues are dotted with strange 
figures, some comic or uncouth, others exquisite in 
line, as tho wrought in marble for a nation’s collection. 

The ‘‘Salon de Neige”’ is kept open a whole week. 
The money received is handed over to the mayor 
for use among the poor. 

















Letters. 


The Washington Situation. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has given more accurate 
reports of the educational conditions in the city 
of Washington than any other periodical, not 


excepting our daily papers here. Many, if not most 
citizens of Washington believe that Doctor Chan- 
cellor has made some serious blunder. At the 
same time we are all convinced that the fight on 
him is a most contemptible one, as it began before 
he had a chance even to make a blunder. I hope 
you and all other friends of education, in the best 
sense of the word, who are so situated as to influence 
public opinion, will try to get at the bottom of our 
entanglements and help to settle them right. 
Washington. 5. T. 


Germans and Kindergartens. 

The claim has been made lately that the kinder- 
garten is losing ground in the schools of Germany. 
Since the various countries or states, forming 
the German Empire, are independent as to the 
management of their internal affairs, one state 
may have a school organization different from 
another state. Thus the status and pay of female 
teachers in Prussia is quite different from the 
female teachers in Southern Germany, so much so 
that at last year’s annual meeting of the German 
Teachers’ Association some incautious North Ger- 
man male teachers, not fully gauging that difference 
in status, aroused the ire of the South German 
female teachers who, on the spot, called a meeting 
of all female teachers present at the convention, 
cited the offending male teachers before them, and 
made them apologize. Thus, kindergartens may 
be in one state and not in another. They are fav- 
ored in South Germany. The writer has a series 
of annual reports from the city of Miinich in his 
possession which show that, since 1899, kinder- 
gartens are provided for in every new school-house 
being built, which means two new school-houses a 
vear. 

The reason that the kindergartens were not pop- 
ular with the various German governments in the 
beginning grew out of a social protest against the 
intense reactionary autocratic move of government 
suppression of all political and social freedom of the 
people which passed over Germany after the Napo- 
leonic wars and culminated in the revolution of 
1848. In the schools anything teaching freedom 
of action, self-control, and the faintest show of 
individual action was ruthlessly suppressed and the 
glorification of kings and dukes and war and re- 
pression of popular will was carried to the point of 
deification. Fréebel made an attempt to rescue 
the little children from this mind-killing, pedagogic 
thraldom without the faintest idea of opposition to 
the Prussian Government. But even the innocent 
free play of Fréebel’s little kindergarten children 
aroused the suspicion of the reactionary govern- 
ment and kindergartens were put under the official 
bans at first and while sanctioned later, any one 
familiar with the German official mind and its 
influence upon the people, will readily understand 
why, with the intense German family life and a 
paternal government, kindergartens are not as 
numerous as in the United States, as officially 
recognized additions to the public schools. Never- 
theless, the kindergarten was early recognized by 
the foremost European pedagogs as a valuable 
addition to the common school. The writer is in 
possession of a dissertation on the practical value 
of kindergartens as adjuncts to common schools, 
printed in 1876, written by Dr. Adolph Douai. 
whom Miss Peabody, of Boston, consulted when she 
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established the first public kindergarten in Boston 
in 1871. Curiously, the dissertation discusses that, 
in this country, yet unsolved problem, ‘‘ How can 
an organic connection be established between the 
kindergarten and the primary grades?” The reason 
that kindergartens are more freely established now 
in Germany is that, from the economic standpoint, 
kindergartens are proving valuable preparatory 
schools for the common schools and the intense 
industrial education system which all European 
countries, but Germany most of all, are developing 
at any and all cost, to meet our competitions with 
the increased skill and technical knowledge of the 
armies of their industrial workers. 

Looked at from this standpoint of the preparatory 
value of kindergartens in this intensely industrial 
age, if from no other standpoint, we find a reason and 
necessity for retaining and extending the kinder- 
gartens. It is simply a matter of self-preservation, 
and it is unpatriotic to say we cannot afford to sus- 
tain kindergartens when the Germans, earning but 
two-fifths of the wages of American mechanics, 
can afford to sustain kindergartens to meet our 
competition. 

Altoona, Pa. P. KREUZPOINTER. 
Wilbur S. Jackman. 

[The Normal Review, California, Pa.] 


Wilbur S. Jackman, class of ’77, principal of the 
School of Education, Chicago University, died at 
his home in Chicago, Monday morning, January 
28, 1907. Mr. Jackman followed his work as usual 
the preceding week. He did not feel very well on 
Saturday, but omitted none of the duties that fell 
to his lot on that day. He took suddenly ill with 
pneumonia on Sunday and died Monday afternoon. 
Ten minutes before his death, he told his physician 
that he was feeling tolerably well. His remains, 
accompanied by his family and Dean Butler of the 
University, were brought to California and interred 
in Highland Cemetery, January 31. 

As a mark of respect to this prince of our alumni, 
both the Normal and the Model School were ad- 
journed on the afternoon of the 31st and memorial 
exercises were held in the Chapel. A large number 
of students and citizens assembled to take part in 
the services. Dr. Ehrenfeld spoke of the student 
days of Mr. Jackman and of his interesting traits 
in the class-room. -Dr. Butler spoke of the life 
Mr. Jackman led in the University, of his work, 
of his delightful home life, of his educational theories, 
and of the modest demeanor and generous impulses 
which actuated all he did and accomplished. Dr. 
McMurry dwelt briefly on the inspiration such a 
life as Mr. Jackman’s should give to the young 
people now in the Normal. Here he was an ideal 
student, born in the neighborhood, educated within 
these walls, sent forth to do a great work—and now, 
added the speaker, it was peculiarly fitting that 
the exercises which preceded his burial should be 
held in the institution to whose history Mr. Jack- 
man’s life would lend luster and honor. 
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However the educators of future. times may re- 
gard his work, they will all agree that his influence 
in shaping the policy of all well regulated schools 
was permanent and influential for good. It occurs 
to us that all Dr. Butler said at the memorial exer- 
cises was both just and sane. We should expect 
Dr. Butler to say substantially the same things 
about Mr Jackman ten years from now when his 
judgment will not be influenced by the passing 
emotion of the hour. That address pointed out 
in a way our pen cannot do the energy, the earnest- 
ness, the candor, the moral purpose, and the relent- 
less search after truth which characterized every 
word and deed of Wilbur S. Jackman. 
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The World We Live In. 


A weekly department of significant general news notes, conducted by C. S. Griffin, editor of Our Times, a model 
weekly newspaper which is used by many schools for the study of current events. 


The French Cabinet has approved the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of National Defense 
for the organization of wireless telegraph stations. 
There will be coast and interior stations for com- 
mercial purposes, and extra powerful plants at 
Algiers, Marseilles, and Ouessant. These will be 
under the administration of the Ministry of Posts 
and Telegraphs. Extra powerful naval stations 
will be erected at Toulon, Oran, and Bizerta. 
These, with a number of ordinary stations, will be 
under the administration of the Ministry of Marine. 
Special military stations will be established, under 
the War Ministry, in the interior, on the frontier, 
and in connection with the lighthouses. The 
Ministry of Public Works will have charge of install- 
ing all the stations. 

Four Cornell explorers are to start early in March 
for a trip thru Asia Minor and Syria. They are 
Prof. Sterritt, Dr. Olmstead, Dr. Harris, and B. B. 
Charles. All are members of the American School 
of Archeology at Jerusalem. They will get per- 
mits from the Turkish Government. They will 
travel thru Armenia, Syria, and Palestine into Persia 
and Turkey, making surveys, identifying ancient 
cities, and translating inscriptions. The money for 
the expedition has been subscribed by W. K. 
Vanderbilt, Andrew Carnegie, H. C. Frick, J. P. 
Morgan, JamesStillman, Mortimer L. Schiff,andothers. 

The Embassy at Washington is now the best 
paid post in the British diplomatic service. When 
Mr. Bryce received the appointment, the salary 
of the Ambassador was raised to $50,000 a year. 
Mr. Bryce also receives $10,000 to pay the expenses 
of getting settled in the Embassy. 

Until now Paris has been considered the best 
post in the service. It pays only $45,000. 


February 15 was the eighty-seventh anniversary 
of the birth of Susan B. Anthony. A memorial ser- 
vice was held by the National Woman’s Suffrage 
Convention. Announcement was made that it 
was proposed to raise an Anthony Memorial Ex- 
pense Fund of $100,000. Within an hour nearly 
$24,000 was contributed. The fund will be devoted 
to advancing the cause of woman’s suffrage. 

Count Tolstoy’s son has been indicted on a charge 
of high treason, for publishing his -father’s latest 
political pamphlet. 

The people of Nicaragua are indignantly demand- 
ing reparation from the Government of Honduras 
for the invasion of their country by Honduran troops. 

According to the annual report of the New York 
State Health Department, 183,012 children were 
born in the State in 1906. 

Nicholas A. Shishkoff, one of the first Russian 
Liberal leaders, and a member of the Council of the 
Empire, has come to America to ask aid for the 
famine-stricken people of southeastern and central 
European Russia. Mr. Shishkoff is not a revo- 
lutionist or a representative of the Government. 
He will make his appeal for help as a private citizen. 

The Duke of Devonshire, Chancellor of Cambridge 
University, has appealed for $7,500,000 to equip 
the University and supply its needs. 


It has been practically settled that the second 
Hague Conference will begin June 15 and last for 
two months. Professor de Martens, who is canvass- 
ing the sentiment of the Powers, is now in London. 
He has yet to visit The Hague, Rome, and Vienna 
before returning to St. Petersburg. 

The will of the late ex-Governor Higgins was ad- 
mitted to probate on February 18. It contained 
many bequests of a public and charitable character, 
and bequests to the testator’s personal friends and 
employes. His wife is made the sole residuary 
legatee. The estate is estimated at between $14,- 
000,000 and $16,000,000. 

The Swiss Government has granted a concession 
to two Swiss engineers to build a railroad from 
the Zermatt Valley to the summit of the Matter- 
horn, 14,780 feet high. The last 4,780 feet, will 
be an almost perpendicular tunnel. The ascent 
will take one hour and fifty minutes. On foot, it 
now takes twenty-four hours. It is estimated that 
the railway will be completed in four years, and 
that it will cost $2,000,000. 


The heaviest passenger engine in the world has 
been about completed. It is to be used on the 
Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburg. It will have 
six eighty-inch drivers and will weigh 240,000 
pounds. 

On February 15, Calumet and Hecla stock was 
quoted on the Stock Exchange at $1,000 a share. 
The par value of these copper shares is $25. Once, 
long ago, they sold at $1. 


The Chinese famine fund of the American Na- 
tional Red Gross now amounts to nearly $60,000. 


There was a remarkably successful sale of rare 
stamps at the Collector’s Club, New York, on 
February 15. It comprised the collections of Mr. 
William Thorne, who was well known as a stamp 
collector. His collection of stamps of the Canal 
Zone was one of the best in existence. The highest 
price of the sale was $245 for a block of four of 
these. Mr. Thorne bought this same block only a 
year ago for $8. The Thorne collection of Puerto 
Principe stamps was considered the best in America. 
The total for the four hundred lots of stamps was 
$7,968. 

France is the most heavily and variously taxed 
country in Europe. Fully twenty per cent. of the 
income of the working people goes to the Govern- 
ment. Doors, windows, personal belongings, com- 
mercial paper, in fact everything, is mulcted for 
the benefit of the, Government—everything but 
the Treasury bonds called ‘‘rentes.”” The proposal 
to shift the burden a little by applying it,to the 
holders of these bonds has been received with an 
excitement .little short of consternation. These 
bonds represent over $6,000,000,000, bear interest 
at three per cent., and are held by 2,075,000 persons. 


The naval authorities have decided to preserve 
a historic cabin at the new hospital station at old 
Fort Lyon, Colorado. The cabin was used by the 
celebrated Kit Carson during his career on the 
frontier. 
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The Jamestown Colonists first brought the James- 
town weed, or thornapple (Datura Stramonium), 
to the New World. They specially valued it as a 
stimulant in medicine. It is now generally known 
thruout the Eastern States. 


Roosevelt Asked to Aid Railroads. 

A cry for help has gone up from railroad com- 
panies, east and west. They have appealed to the 
President for help. The demand for two-cent a 
mile fare has spread until legislation for it is probable 
in many States. The railroad companies also fear 
interference with the freight schedules and with the 
mail carrying contracts, which they have enjoyed 
since 1873. 

The railroads which will suffer the most by the 
proposed legislation are the New York Central, the 
Pennsylvania, and the Burlington. Since 1873 the 
railroads have been paid each day for one-seventh 
more mail than they have actually carried. The 
Government has thus been mulcted out of enough 
money to introduce rural delivery without providing 
extra appropriations. 





The Tomb of Queen Meie. 

An interesting discovery has been made at Thebes. 

Theodore M. Davis, the discoverer of the tomb 
of the parents of the Egyptian Queen Meie, has 
just discovered the tomb and mummy of Queen 
Meie. 

The tomb is a plain square sepulcher cut out 
of the rock, and adjoins the tomb of Rameses IX. 
Unfortunately, the tomb lay in the bed of a water- 
course, and owing to the percolation of the water 
thru the rock such perishable objects as wood and 
the royal mummy itself have suffered severely. The 
jewelry of the Queen and the sheets of solid gold 
with which the sepulcher was literally filled, were 
left untouched. Wherever the excavators walked 
they trod upon fragments of gold plate and gold leaf. 
The coffin is intact, and is a superb example of 
jeweler’s work. The wood of which it is composed 
is entirely covered with a frame of gold inlaid with 
lapis lazuli, cornelian, and green glass. 

The mummy itself was wrapped from head to 
foot in sheets of gold. The water which had been 
for so many ages draining thru it had reduced it to 
little more than pulp, and it fell to pieces when 
examined in the presence of several Egyptologists, 
on January 26. 

There were bracelets on the arms and a necklace 
of gold beads and ornaments of gold inlaid with 
precious stones around the Queen’s neck, while her 
head was still encircled by an object priceless and 
unique—the imperial crown of the Queens of an- 
cient Egypt. 

Queen Meie—sometimes spelled Teye—was the 
wife of Amen-hotep III., one of the Pharaohs of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty. He reigned for thirty- 
six years, from about 1410 B. C., and he chose as 
his principal wife a woman, not of royal blood, but 
the beautiful Meie. It had long been believed that 
she was of Mesopotamian descent, and this theory 
was corroborated by inscriptions found by Mr. 
Davis in the tomb of Yua and Thua, her parents. 


Cost of Crop Transportation. 

The Department of Agriculture has prepared 
statistics showing the cost of hauling crops from 
farms to shipping points. The figures are based 
upon returns from nearly 1,900 counties. 

The average cost to the farmer of hauling wheat 
from farms to shipping points is given as nine cents 
per 100 pounds, the average distance hauled 
is 9.4 miles, and the average wagonload is 
3,323 pounds, thus containing about fifty-five 
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bushels. For cotton, the average load is 1,702 
pounds, distance from shipping point 11.8 miles, 
and cost of hauling sixteen cents per 100 pounds. 
Reduced to terms of cost per ton per mile the rate 
for wheat is nineteen cents, and for cotton twenty- 
seven cents. 

The highest cost of haul is for wool, which is 
carried on an average of 39.8 miles from farm or 
ranch to shipping point at a rate of forty-four cents 
per 100 pounds for the entire distance. The lowest 
cost for any one product is for hemp, which is 
hauled from farms to shipping points at an average 
cost of six cents per 100 pounds, the average dis- 
tance hauled being 5.2 miles and the average load 
of hemp weighing 3,393 pounds. 

For the entire distance from farm to shipping 
point corn, oats, and barley are each hauled at an 
average cost of seven cents per 100 pounds; hay, 
flaxseed, rye, and timothy seed, eight cents; wheat, 
potatoes, and beans, nine cents; tobacco and live 
hogs, ten cents; rice, hops, and buckwheat, eleven 
cents; apples and peanuts, twelve cents; vege- 
tables (other than potatoes) and cotton-seed, fifteen 
cents; cotton and fruit, (other than apples) six- 
teen cents, and wool, forty-four cents. 





New Route to Europe Planned. 

A charter has now been secured for a tunnel 
under the Straits of Belle Isle, the construction of 
a railroad across Labrador under the Straits and 
to the east coast of Newfoundland, and a fast line 
of steamers to Europe. A franchise has been granted 
to the Quebec and Lake St. John Railroad, which 
gives the Company twenty years for construction. 
The Government of Newfoundland will give a 
yearly subsidy of $75,000 to the promoters. The 
tunnel under the Straits is not expected to cost 
more than $6,000,000. The Straits are not more 
than ten miles wide opposite Point Armour, and 
the water is less than 150 feet deep. 

The entire distance from the east coast of New- 
foundland to the Irish coast is only 1,800 miles. 
This route is free from fogs. It may prove possible 
to carry mails and passengers by this route in 
shorter time than by any other. 


With George Trent, who recently died at the age 
of eighty-seven, has died the secret of how to re- 
store the brightness of faded letters and manu- 
scripts and ancient prints. Mr. Trent discovered 
how to do this many years ago. Many letters 
written by famous persons, and badly faded, were 
brought to him for treatment. 





Giosue Carducci, the eminent Italian poet and 
critic, died at Bologna, on February 15. He was 
born in 1836, at Valdicastello. He has often been 
called the greatest of modern Italian poets. His 
“Hymn to Satan’ was the poem that made him 
famous. Everybody in Italy read it. It was called 
a spark that helped to kindle the flame of enthusiasm 
for Italian liberty. In November, 1906, Carducci 
was awarded the Nobel prize for literature. 

King Victor Emmanuel and the Italian Cabinet 
telegraphed their condolences to the Carducci family 
at Bologna. Premier Giolitti, who is also Minister 
of the Interior, ordered that the funeral be con- 
ducted at the expense of the State. It is proposed 
to bury the poet in the famous church of Santa 
Croce, at Florence. It is also proposed to erect a 
monument to him at Bologna, and to place his bust 
in the Capitol in Rome. There was an imposing 
demonstration in honor of Carducci in the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies, on February 16. 





“Better out than in’’—that humor that you notice. To be sure it’s out and all 
out, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Notes of New Books 


THE HuMANn (Mc HANISM: Its Since AND HYGIENE, 

AND THE SANITATION OF ITS SURROUNDINGS, is the title which 
Theodore Hough, of Simmons College and the Boston Normal 
School of Gymnastics, and William T. Sedgwick, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, have given to their 
new book. The title offers a key to the work: for the 
authors wish students of this subject to see the human body 
as a mechanism—a machine on the interplay of whose 
parts life depends. For this purpose they present these 
parts not so much for minute structural study as for an 
xamination of their functional uses and relationship to the 
organism as a whole. The first half of the book is devoted 
to this study under such heads as: ‘Alimentation and 
Digestion, ” «The Circulation of the Blood,” “Respiration,” 

‘Sense Organs and Sensations,”’ ‘‘ The Nerv ous System,” ete. 
The second portion of the book takes up the care of the 
machine. First, hygiene for the individual is discussed, 
the proper care of the body, its exercises and the necessary 
precautions to be observed. The next general topic is 
‘Domestic Hygiene and Sanitation.” Here are considered 
the proper surroundings for the preservation of health and 
ihe relation they bear to the welfare of this all important 
machine. But there are conditions over which the indiv idual 
has no control without the aid of others, and so ‘Public 
Hygiene and Sanitation” is given a large place. This is in 
some respects the most important portion of the work. It 
makes little difference to society in general whether or not a 
man takes proper care of his health, but it is of great im- 
portance that he shall do nothing to injure the health of 
his neighbor and that his influence shall. be on the side of 
nose safeguards of life which municipal governments are 
oming to recognize as needful for the best interest of society. 
This is an excellent contribution to the training for good 
‘itizenship which is so much the aim of our schools. Taken 
as a whole, the volume is an exceptionally wise presentation 
of one of the most important factors in education. The 
llustrations are clear and helpful. (Ginn & Company, 
Boston. ) 


So much of the culture of the ancient world is mirrored 

1 its mythology that a proper understanding of the literature 
and art of Greece and Rome is impossible without a famil- 
arity with at least the main one of the Olympians and 
their offspring. Not only is this true, but the work of later 
vriters and artists make such constant reference to these 
legends that without this knowledge much of their beauty 
and meaning is lost. The mere study of mythology is in 
tself delightful. There as nowhere else we gain a better 
understanding of the point of view of the ancients. It is 2 
<ev to their customs and life. Arthur Fairbanks has made 
a fresh presentation of the MytHoLtoGgy or GREECE AND 
Rome. The volume is readable, very helpfully systematized, 
’ that some general conception of the characters of the 

ferent gods and heroes may be gathered from the many 
yths with which they are connected. The reproductions 
f works of arts admir ably illustrate the text. The volume 
ill serve as a text-book or as a book for ¢ oe reference. 
is well printed _ and attractive in form. Appleton & 
iy, New York.) 


To no one would it be more natural to turn for a memoir 
f Longfe llo yw than to Charles Eliot Norton. Itis his account 
of the poet’s life that furnishes the first part of a little volume, 
LONGFELLOW Memorr AND AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL Porms 
which appears as one of the Riverside Literature Series. 
Longfellow was a familiar figure in the Norton home when 
Dr. Norton was a small boy, and a friendship was then 
formed which lasted until the poet’s death. Dr. Norton, 
vith charming simplicity of style, has recorded briefly the 
vents of a life which in its general outlines was singularly 
eventful fo ra man so W idely — wn. Th iruout the sketch 
delightful picture is drawn o 


f Longfellow’s character, free 
from vanity and almost childlike in its kindliness. Dr. 
Norton also without attempting a formal criticism of the 
poet’s work, furnishes a basis for a study of his poems. 
These, as he tells us, are the expression of the finer thoughts 

d feelings of ordinary men and women put in a beautiful 
rm; or some old legend or story is told in simple and 
poetic language. The poems of the volume are principally 
hose which have some autobiographical interest, or which 
ire mentioned by Dr. }%orton in his memoir. They are the 
rter ones, and many of them the most popular and well 
wn. Among them are ‘‘A Psalm of Life,’ ‘‘The Wreck 
( he Hesperus,” ‘‘The Two Angels,” and ‘‘The Cross of 
Snow.” The little book might well serve as an introduction 
America’s best _ poet. Two admirable 








a study of 


portraits a furnished, one a reproduction of a painting 
lone by G. P. A. Healy in 18 12, and the other from a p an 
ograph taken in 187 Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 


Boston. 


Alvin Davison, is a carefully 
prepared and well written text-book for use in elementary 
work in this subject. The author feels that too often the 
pupils have passed from the study with a long list of names, 


Pracri AT ZooLoay, by 
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soon to be forgotten, and a very admirable ability to draw 
the various parts of our smaller common animals and insects. 
Dr. Davison believes that the work devoted to zoology can 
be made real and vital if the scholars learn fewer Latin names 
and more of the habits of the animals, at the same time 
studying their structure. Mr. Davison’s book is helpful 
and interesting, and a change from the ordinary methods 
of teaching this subject. It is amply illustrated with pho- 
tographs and drawings. The author is professor of biology 
in Lafayette College. (American Book Company, New York. ) 


Clara L. Brown and Carolyn S. Bailey have prepared a 
first reading book which they call the Jincte Primer. The 
work is all based on Mother Goose ryhmes and other old 
stories which for generations have proved so dear to the 
hearts of children. The little book is attractively made 
and well printed, with good illustrations. (American Book 
Company, New York. 30 cents.) 


THE Spirit oF THE OrtENT, by George Wm. Knox, author 
of ‘‘Japanese Life in Town and Country,’ and other books. 
This is an effort to show the position of America in the 
East and to view the East in its relations to Western races 
from the American as well as Asiatic points of view. Dr. 
Knox studies the people and customs of India, of China, and 
of Japan, taking into account the spirit and problems that are 
engaging the attention of these several countries. He finds 
that the real underlying conditions of the East are not out 
of harmony with those of the West, and that the idea of a 
universal brotherhood is rapidly forging ahead in all Eastern 
countries. Speaking of India, he quotes a remark of a dis- 
tinguished Brahmin, who said that ‘‘The people of India 
hated E nglishmen as individuals, but felt that English insti- 
tutions were of infinite value to his country, and therefore 
the people were satisfied.” There is no idea of revolt in India. 
As to Japan—it is the country that has boldly adopted 
Western methods in social and military government, and on 
that account is' viewed with suspicion by other Eastern 
countries. But Japan is proving the wisdom of her choice 
and is making rapid progress towards liberty and truth, two 
elements which are essential for the success of any country. 
The American idea in the East is not, as of old, to suppress 
the subject nations by holding them down under military 
power, but to give them immediately the right to govern 
themselves under such guidance as shall seem to be im- 
perative from time to time. This idea they are attempting 
to do, notwithstanding the example of the English, French, 
Dutch, and Russian invaders of the East. Dr. Knox believes 
that Japan is unlikely to go to war again and that the doc- 
trine of Asia for Asiatics is important for the world 

The book is printed in large type, which is pleasant to the 
eye and enables the text to be spread over a sufficient num- 
ber of pages to make a $1.50 book. The illustrations are 
photo-engravings and are interesting and appropriate. ae 
book may be commended to all who are making a study of 
the relations now existing between the United States ae 
the countries of the far East. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 





publishers, New York. 328 pages. 14 full-page illustra- 
tions. ) HBB. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


School Baths in Germany. 

School baths are a settled feature of 
popular school organization in Germany, 
and of late they have developed into a 
large sized school problem. No system 
in use gave entire satisfaction and all the 
sanitary experts have been busy devising 
better ones. 

The douche has been found ineffectual 
and vapor baths are injurious to many 
children; tub baths have been frowned 
upon as tending to spreadgall sorts of 
germ diseases; every scheme, of course, 
had to be economical to have any prac- 
tical utility. 

The latest plan and the one which 
comes nearest to solving the problem in 
the judgment of the school authorities 
is the invention of Karl Hansson, a Ber- 
lin sanitary engineer. He proposes to 
construct batteries of baths, consisting 
of sixteen circular tubs sunk in the floor 
of the bathroom, with wide alleys be- 
tween them in both directions. 

The tubs are bow! shaped without any 
sort of seam or angle and are constructed 
of cast iron covered with white enamel. 
Each measures about thirty inches in 
diameter by fourteen in depth. The 
drain pipe is in the very lowest part of 
the hollow, so arranged as to draw off 
every particle of water. 

Around the edge of each tub is a copper 
tube pierced for spray at intervals of 
two inches thruout its length. The jets 
are turned backward against the walls 
of the tub so that they can be used either 
to fill it or to wash it out thoroly. 

All these tubes are controled by a single 
valve and the drainage of the tubs is also 
led into a single escape pipe, so that the 
process of emptying, washing, and refilling 
can beperformed with a minimum of labor. 
Over each tub there is a shower. 

The bathing drill consists in thoro 


washing with antiseptic soap in water 
at a temperature of ninety to ninety- 
five degrees. After ten minutes the tubs 
are simultaneously emptied and _ the 
showers are turned on, beginning at the 
temperature of the bath and cooling to 
about sixty degrees. 

When the children leave the tubs 
these are thoroly sprayed out and re- 
filled, the whole process taking about 
five minutes. Thus in an hour three 
sets of children, or forty-eight altogether, 
can be bathed efficiently and under 
strictly sanitary conditions, with plenty 
of time to spare. The consumption of 
water is about 1,250 gallons an hour 
and of coal about ninety pounds. 


Medical Supervision Approved. 

Miss Emily Kilburn, one of the Eng- 
lish teachers now in this country, has 
been studying the schools of Providence, 
R. I., which she heartily commends. 

‘‘T was impressed greatly,’ says Miss 
Kilburn, ‘‘with the care and skilled at- 
tention given to the physical needs of 
the children. For years English teach- 
ers have been asking for this attention 
in our schools, and at the present time 
a bill is before Parliament to provide 
such medical supervision and oversight 
of school hygiene such as you have here. 
When I return I shall earnestly advo- 
cate the appointment for Bristol of a 
woman to act in that capacity, for I see 
the incalculable benefit in checking dis- 
ease, especially infectious diseases, at 
the outset.” 


Plans for Physical Exercise. 

Philadelphia's new director of physi- 
cal training, William A. Stecher, has 
planned two distinct courses of study, 
one especially adapted for school build- 


ings having neither corridors nor yards 
or inadequate yard space, while the 
second course is for new schools and 
suburban districts. Instruction will be 
given by the grade teachers under the 
supervision of a number of assistant 
directors to be appointed to work with 
Mr. Stecher. 

‘“Many of the school children in the 
central portion of the city need fresh 
air more than exercise,’’ said Mr. Stecher, 
‘‘T have seen seventy little girls crowded 
into a room built to accommodate thirty, 
wearied and stupefied by foul air. 
Teachers will have regular periods for 
opening windows and for breathing 
exercises. Many Philadelphia children 
who have space for play seem to have 
no notion of how to play. The course 
of study which I am preparing will con- 
tain games to be taught to the children. 
There is a possibility that the use of the 
public squares and public baths at cer- 
tain hours may be secured for school 
children. If this is done open-air classes 
may be held during the summer months. 
The lack of space can be overcome in 
some measure if, as in Indianapolis, we 
are permitted to use the streets where 
there is little traffic for class work and 
games.”’ The new director is also con- 
sidering the advisability of establishing 
an athletic league among schoolboys. 


Religious Educational Associa- 
tion. 

Rochester, N. Y., recently witnessed 
one of the most remarkable gatherings 
of ecclesiastics and educators ever held 
in this country. The occasion was the 
convention of the Religious Educational 
Association. 

The Association is divided into seven- 
teen departments. In addition to the 
general sessions, the separate depart- 





New Text-Books for the Grades 





Baker & Carpenter Language Readers 


Each Reader has some dominating interest in its 
Thus the first two books deal with simple 


subject-matter. 


story and poetry, mostly of folk-tale and child-life. 
third book, the dominant element is the fairy and folk-tale; 
in the fourth, the animal-story and the tale of adventure; 
in the fifth, the great myths of the world; 
a selection of stories, poems, and essays serving as an intro- 


duction to general literature. 


First Year Language Reader. xiv + 


cents net. By Frankuin T. Baker, Professor of the Eng- 
lish Language and Literature in Teachers College; GEorGE 


R. Carpenter, Professor of Rhetoric 


position in Columbia University; and Miss KatHERrINE 


B. Owen, Instructor in the Charlton School, New 
York City. 
Second Year Language Reader. xiii + 152 pp., 12mo, 


30 cents net. 


Third Year Language Reader. xvi 


cents net. 


Public School No. 131, Brooklyn. 


Fourth Year Language Reader. 
45 cents net. 


Fifth Year Language Reader. 
cents net. 


Mann School, New York City. 
Sixth Year Language Reader. 
60 cents net. 


Jersey City Training School. 


By Frankuin T. Baker, Greorce R. Car- 
PENTER, and Miss KaTHerine B. Owen. 

+284 pp., 12mo, 40 
By Frankuin T. Baker, GeorGe R. CarpPen- 
TER, and Miss Mary E. Brooks, Head of Department, 


xiv 
By Frankun T. Baker, Georce R. 
CARPENTER, and Miss Ipa E. Rossins, Instructor in 
Horace Mann School, New York City. 

xv +477 pp., 12mo, 55 
By Frankurn T. Baker, GeorGE R. Carpen- 
rer, and Miss Mary F. Kircuwey, Instructor in Horace 


xxiii +482 pp., 12mo, 
By Frankuin T. Baker, Georce R. 
CARPENTER, and Miss JENNIE F. Owens, Instructor in 


In the 


and in the sixth, 


York. 


138 pp., 12mo, 25 


and English Com- 


Literature. 
+345 pp., 12mo, 
home life, 


and flag. 


have been 
books, 
definite results. 





BOOK ONE 12mo Cloth 
BOUOKTWO 12mo Cloth xiv—396 pages 60 cents net 


The Modern English Course 


A Complete Course for the Grades 


By HENRY P. EMERSON, Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, Buffalo, New York, and IDA C. BENDER, 
Supervisor of Primary Grades, Buffalo, New 





ix—238 pages 35 cents net 





The books of this Series aim to give the pupil’the ability 
to express his own thoughts and to. understan 
of others; to obtain a clear insight into the structure of the 
English sentence; to teach him to be effective in the use of 
language, and to have an appreciation of its higher uses in 


the thoughts 


The interest of pupils is at once aroused by references to 
child activities, scl 
scenes in nature, the family, community, love of country 


school associations, familiar 


Folk lore, fable, fairy’tales, imaginary journeys, letters to 
children in other lands, are used to broaden the interest and 
stimulate the imagination. 


Every lesson and outline in the Modern English Course 
ut to repeated tests. 
teachable and simple in method. 


The result is workable 
They secure 
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ments held meetings for discussion of 
special topics. The general theme chosen 
for the convention was ‘‘The Materials 
of Religious Education.” 

University heads, well known clergy- 
men, and teachers, representatives of 
almost every sect, gathered from all 
parts of the country. The convention 
lasted from February 3 to 7. 


County Supervision in Texas. 

A joint committee of the two Houses 
of the Texas Legislature recently lis- 
tened to a number of county superin- 
tendents and others who advocated 
the passage of a bill establishing county 
superintendents in all counties with a 
scholastic population of 2,000 or over. 
At the present there are but forty-two 
counties with regular superintendents. 
This number, if the bill is passed, will be 
increased to 129. 

Dr. W. S. Sutton, of the University 
of Texas, said: 

‘‘We do not ask you to establish this 
office in the sparsely settled counties of 
the State, but we do insist for the sake of 
the children of Texas, seventy-eight per 
cent. of whom live in the country dis- 
tricts, adequate supervision of these 
schools be provided. In the counties 
of Texas, in which the office of county 
school superintendent has been estab- 
lished, the school terms are longer, the 
school buildings are better, a greater per 
cent. of the teachers hold high-grade 
certificates, school libraries are estab- 
lished and maintained, the weak, small 
schools are being rapidly consolidated, 
and the inefficient, incomptent teacher 
is being rapidly retired from the profes- 
sion of teaching. 

“There are three reasons why the 
county judge as ev officio superintendent 
can not efficiently supervise the schools 
of his county, to wit: First, he is not 
trained for the work. Second, he has 
not the time to look after the schools 
and discharge the other duties attached 
to the office of county judge. Third, 
being a lawyer by profession his heart 
is not in the school business. This 
method of supervising the schools in 
Texas is too primitive and antiquated 
for a progressive State like Texas.”’ 


Right Ideals for Labor Unions. 


In some cases trades unions have op- 
posed vigorously the establishment of 
industrial schools as tending to increase 
the number of skilled workmen, and 
hence lower wages. Peter Williams, a 
prominent member of St. Augustine, Fla., 
has suggested that the unions start their 
own schools, both for training appren- 
tices and for giving further instruction 
to those already belonging to the unions. 

‘‘In my opinion the establishment of 
such an institution in every organized 
city and town thruout the country 
would not only be a step in the right 
direction but a great leap ‘toward im- 
proving the mechanical efficiency of 
the rank and file,”’ he says. 

‘‘An institution of this kind could, I be- 
lieve, be made self-supporting by the 
patrons of the school, employing compe- 
tent mechanics of the town as instruc- 
tors. They could hold evening exer- 
cises, say once or twice a week. The 
preparations need not be elaborate or 
expensive. A few productions of the 
students placed on exhibition in the hall 
would be an encouragement to them, and 
at the same time create an interest in 
the undertaking among other members.” 


President for Chicago University. 


Since the death of William R. Harper, 
nearly two years ago, the University of 
Chicago has been without a regularly 
elected president. Prof. Harry Pratt 
Judson, dean of the faculties cf arts, 
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literature, and science, was chosen as 
acting head until a president could be 
elected. On February 20 the Board of 
Trustees made Professor Judson’s head- 
ship of the University permanent, by 
electing him to the presidency. 

Dr. Judson is fifty-eight years old. He 
was graduated from Williams College in 
1870. Later he taught school in Troy, 
N. Y., and in 1885 he became a member 
of the faculty of the University of 
Minnesota. 

His connection with Chicago Uni- 
versity dates from 1892. His work in 
political science has made him well 
known thru the country, especially as 
an authority on international law and 
political systems. 


A bill has recently been recommended 
for passage by the North Dakota Legis- 
lature, which divides the rural schools 
into two classes. Those with two de- 
partments and those with four. The 
bill provides that teachers in these 
schools must hold certificates of the 
first class. This point was opposed, as 
the supply of teachers with the higher 
certificate is limited. However, the 
opposition was overcome, as it was 
pointed out that one object of the bill 
was to offer incentive for more teachers 
to seek this certificate. 


Philadeiphia’s Needs. 


Superintendent Brumbaugh, of Phila- 
delphia, in speaking of the immediate 
need for a large expenditure of money 
to put the city’s schools in suitable 
condition, said: 

There is, therefore, but one of two 
alternatives before the people of Phila- 
delphia; either they shall be content to 
continue this deplorable condition of 
inadequacy in our school plant, or they 
shall at once organize an effective de- 
mand for a loan of at least $5,000,000 to 
be devoted exclusively to the uses of 
the public schools of the city of Phila- 
delphia. 

Chief Abbott, of the Bureau of Health, 
has also expressed himself in most un- 
mistakable terms. 

‘“‘There are a great many _ school- 
houses entirely unsuitable. There are 
instances where I believe it would be 
better for the children to run the streets 
than to be cooped up in some of the 
buildings used. More has been accom- 
plished in the last year in the way of 
remedying defects than in any like 
period since I have been Chief of the 
Health Bureau, but the community 
must face the great fact that there is a 
large number of school-houses so deplora- 
bly dilapidated that demolition and re- 
building are the only remedies.”’ 

Dr. Brumbaugh also spoke of the 
urgent need of high schools. 

We must have district high schools 
thruout the city of Philadelphia, and we 
can searcely build too many of these 
buildings, or build them too large; for 
general experience teaches that every 
one of these will be crowded as soon as 
completed, and every day of delay in 
providing these buildings means inesti- 
mable loss to the city. 


How the Rockefeller Fund will 
be Used. 


“The ancient and mistaken tradition 
that colleges, for efficiency, should be lo- 
cated in the deep country, has prevailed 
to an extent so alarming that to-day the 
great centers of population and wealth 
to which the people are more or less 
flocking, on which all interests converge, 
and from which all great forces are ra- 
diating, are almost wholly neglected in 
our system of higher education. 

‘*We have something like 400 colleges 
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in this country, located in small country 
towns. The first work of the General 
Education Board for higher education has 
been, and will continue to be, to assist 
the great centers of population, and to 
make them the pivots in fact as they are 
in all true educational theory, of the 
future system of higher education in 
this country. This is an immediate, 
pressing, and overwhelming need.” 

This statement was made by Mr. 
Frederick T. Gates, who represents Mr. 
Rockefeller’s philanthropic interests. It 
would seem to indicate that the Board’s 
policy would be to help the institutions 
located in cities. Mr. Gates stated that 
women’s colleges would be among those 
first considered in the appointment of 
Mr. Rockefeller’s recent gift. 


Chicago’s Budget. 


Chicago’s appropriation, last year, for 
the teachers’ salary account was $4,570,- 
000; the committee’s tentative estimate 
of this year’s needs in that fund is $5,000,- 
000. 

In the tentative draft of the budget 
some of the principal items are: 


Teachers’ salaries............ $5,000,000 
General repairs ............ 300,000 
Engineers’ and janitors’ sala- 

MIS en yeas sha ene 580,000 
Manual training, high schools 135,000 
Sehool:supphes:...:....... 25. 95,000 
Kindergartens. . =~ 183,000 
Household arts. ....... 65.5 .. 43,000 
Manual training, elementary 

SALT SS i a rei eam 62,000 


Auditor Custer, in his annual state- 
ment, showed last year’s expenditures 
in the educational account to have been 
$7,425,268.15, with a net deficit of 
$201,134.84. The Board carries over an 
aggregate of $222,726.75 in unpaid bills, 
less a cash balance of $21,592.21, which 
must be met in this year’s appropriation. 

For buildings, sites, and pd ag am 
the Board last year broke all records by 
expending $3,836,149.79. A surplus was 
left in the treasury of $39,578. 


Semi-Annual Promotions Recom- 
mended. 


President Edmunds, in his annual re- 
port to the Philadelphia Board of Edu- 
cation suggested a remedy for the fall- 
ing off in the number of first-year pupils 
in the high schools. 

Many a boy, whom a ‘‘staled”’ year 
would appal, is willing to repeat the 
work of six months, and would therefore 
be saved to the school—and to himself. 
This plan would involve, of course, semi- 
annual promotions to the higher schools, 
an arrangement which would work to 
the benefit of both elementary and the 
high schools. Very few, even of the 
slowest pupils, need two years to do 
one year’s work, tho there are some who 
require more than a year. The number 
who lose time is made up not only of the 
slower _¢ but of those who, thru 
personal illness or other accidental cir- 
cumstances, lose sufficient time during 
the year to prevent them from passing 
to the next higher class at the end of 
the term. 

Superintendent Brumbaugh, in his re- 
port also favored semi-annual promo- 
tions. 





Antikamnia tablets have been tested 
and found superior to any of the many 
pain relievers now used in the treatment 
of neuralgia, sciatica, and rheumatism, 
also in headache and other pain due to 
irregularities of menstruation. Admin- 
istered in doses of two tablets, they 
secure the best results. A dozen tablets 
in your family medicine chest may be 
found useful. 
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Dr. Maxwell’s Recommendations. 


Dr. William H. Maxwell, Superinten- 
dent of the schools of New York City, 
has submitted his annual report to the 
Board of Education. His statement is 
interesting both as a record of progress 
during the past year, and as a prospec- 
tus and outline for future development 
of the sytem. 

One of the most serious | problems is 
that of seating the 680,322 pupils, an 
increase of 24,819 over the prev ious year. 
During the twelvemonth 60,000 new sit- 
tings were made available. The two 
boroughs in which accommodations are 
most inadequate, are Brooklyn and 
Queens. The lack of sittings is most 
felt in certain sections where the pupils 
are largely children of foreign parents. 
Many of them are on two-thirds time, 
which renders the teachers’ problem of 
instructing them, in a language which 
they do not hear in their homes, con- 
cerning institutions of which their parents 
can tell them little or nothing, almost 
impossible. 

The increase in the register in the dif- 
ferent classes of schools given in per- 
centage are: high schools, 3.48; train- 
ing schools, 35.37 (accounted for by the 
Jamaica Training School passing under 
the city’s control); elementary schools, 
2.77; kindergartens, 12.21. New York 
has 510 schools, of which 485 are ele- 
mentary, 19 high, 3 training, 2 truant, 
and | nautical. 

‘It is encouraging,’’ says Dr. Maxwell, 

‘to find that, while the average attend- 
ance in the schools increased only a little 
over three per cent. during the year, 
the number who fully completed the 
elementary course increased over six 
per cent. 

The number of pupils that leave the 
high schools before graduation has sug- 
gested the recommendation that high 
school buildings be open for certain hours 


in the afternoon and on Saturday morn- 
ing, with teachers in charge to furnish 
help in the study. 

The number of elementary teachers 
has increased 4.62 per cent., giving a 
total of 11,810. The number of high a 
school teachers has been increased by 
10.78 per cent., and the special teachers 
by 3.61 per cent. 

Dr. Maxwell considers the decrease in 
the average size of elementary classes 
from forty-five to forty-three, as one of 
the biggest accomplishments of the year. 

The report closes with the following 
recommendations in which Dr. Max- 
well embodies his ideas of the most 
pressing needs of the schools under his 
charge: 

1. The greater part of the money ap- 
propriated for new school buildings 
should be expended in the boroughs of 
Brooklyn and Queens, until the con- 
gestion in those boroughs shall have been 
relieved. 

2. The City Charter should be so 
amended as to place the purchase of 
sites under the direct contro] of the Board 
of Education. 

3. The Board of Education should 
seek amendments to the compulsory edu- 
cation law making the compulsory school 
age seven to fourteen, instead of eight 
to fourteen, and authorizing it to have 
necessary medical and surgical treat- 
ment given to children committed to 
truant schools. 

4. High school buildings should be 
kept open on the afternoons of school 
days until five o’clock, and on Saturday 
forenoons; and all children whose par- 
ents desire it should be permitted to 
remain during these periods for the pur- 
pose of studying their lessons and of 
obtaining needed advice and assistance 
from teachers assigned for the purpose. 

5. Kindergartens, kitchens for teach- 
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ing cooking, and workshops for teaching 
manual training should be provided at 
the earliest possible moment in all ele. 
mentary schools where they are required, 
to the end that the course of study may 
be carried out in all schools and that 
all pupils may enjoy equal educational 
advantages. 

6. An amendment to the charter pro- 
viding a stable minimum revenue for the 
purchase of school supplies should be 
“a 

The Board of Education should 
provide eye-glasses for children suffer- 
ing from defective vision in those cases 
in which the parents are too poor to 
purchase them. 

8. The Board of Education should pro- 
vide simple food for children at cost price 
in all schools during the mid-day recess. 

9. The Board of Education should send 
one or two of its superintendents to Eu- 
rope for a sufficient time to make a 
thoro study of trade schools in Germany, 
France, and England, and to report 
those features of their work and admin- 
istration best adapted for use in similar 
institutions in New York City. 

10. A department for the training of 
shopwork teachers should be established 
and maintained by the Board of Edu- 
cation 

11. The rules for the deduction from 
teachers’ salaries in case of “‘serious per- 
sonal illness’? should be so amended as 
to diminish the financial burden thrown 
upon the teacher who suffers from pro- 
longed sickness. 

12. After twenty or twenty-five years 
of service a teacher should be givena year 
of rest with a liberal allowance of salary. 

13. The Board of Education should 
seek to secure such a modification of the 
rules governing the issuance of seamen’s 
licenses as will give due weight and rec- 
ognition in determining grade and pro- 
motion to the scientific training given 
in our nautical school. 
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ISAAC PITMAN’S 


SHORTHAND 


Supremacy by Superiority 


At the International Shorthand 
Speed Contest, Baltimore, April 
14, 1906 the Supremacy of the 
of the Isaac Pitman Shorthand 
was fully demonstrated by the 
winning of the Miner Champion- 
ship Gold Medal by an Isaac Pit- 
man writer. The accompanying 
diagram shows the net speeds 
reached in the different systems. 








Isaac Pitman’s 
Short Course in Shorthand 


Cloth. 192 pages. $1.25 





““We are getting excellent re- 
sults with ‘ Isaac Pitman’s Short 
Course in Shorthand,’ and we ex- 
pect to save almost a term by the 
use of it. All of our shorthand 
teachers praise it highly.”— Edwin 
A, Bolger, Teacher oj Isaac Pit- 
man’s Shorthand, Commercial High 
School, Brooklyn, N.Y 


Send for Shorthand as a Mental Training.” 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 


31 Union Square, New York 





*,*Thelsaac Pitman Shorthand is taught 
inthe High Schools of New York, Brook- 
lyn, New Orleans, Montreal, Newark, 
Toronto, Jersey City, Kansas City, Den- 
ver, New Haven, and in hundreds of 
others. 


Benn .Pitman 75 
Gregg Light-liney 64 
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School Furniture 
and Supplies « 











E are the leading manufacturers of sdjustable and stationary 

W School Desks, Business College Desks, Teacher’s Desks, 

Recitation Room and Auditorium seating and School Sup- 

plies of every description. Our prices are as low as is con- 

sistent with good goods. Write for catalogues and prices before 
you order elsewhere, 


American Seating Company 


19 W. 18th St. 90 Wabash Ave. 70 Franklin St. 
New YORK CHICAGO Boston 
1235 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA 






































Completed 10 months ago 
and used in 74 important 
cities. Feb. 25, ’07 


EW F ducational 


Music Course 


a revision or an imita- 











A creation—not 
tion. 

Every song a_ finished art work in 
melody, harmony, and verse. 

Every poem a standard, attractive 
lyric. 

Every exercise contains educational drill 
in the form of pure music. 

Planned for effective teaching. 

Makes ready and intelligent sight readers. 

Conserves and develops the child-voice. 

Induces musical interpretation. 

Result—Musical Intelligence 

Write to Ginn & Company, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, for in- 
formation about this course. 








Examine, Compare, Contrast it with others 


Commercial 
Text-Books 


of a high grade and widely used by the 
best high schools both East and West : 


Office Methods and Practical Bookkeeping 
Modern Accountant 
Modern Commercial Arithmetic 
Lyons’ Commercial Law, State Editions 
Modern Business Speller 
Modern Business English 
Complete Touch Typewriting Instructor 
Dictation Studies, Five Systems 
Manual of Munson Shorthand 


The correspondence of superintendents, principals, 
and teachers of commercial subjects is solicited. 


Powers & Lyons 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 
BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


THE 


BREWER 








31 Union Sq., New York 


Eighteenth year, same manager, Sup- 
plies superior teachers for al] kinds of 
positions all year ’round. Quick, effici- | 
ent service, Write or telegraph, 





is valuable in proportion to its 


con N A G =. N C i. influence. Rs it homme | hears 
fae aon ‘ a. tH it i 
see atanc then © ES Toul as ceeeeel ater 
RE COMM NDS 


and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The School Bulletin Agency, 
ames C, J, Albert, Manager =——— 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Large clientage, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State Universities, in 90 per cent, 
of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5000 in secondary and public schools. Get in line now for 
September vacancies. Year Book free. 








CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE. ,. BOISE, IDAHO 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


New York, 156 Fifth Avenue 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. | 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Ave. 


>)" Keep Your Light- 
ning Rod Up 


B. F. CLARK 









4 Ashburton Place 
Boston : Mass. 
Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 


Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 23x Douglas Bldg. 


Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Denver, 405 Cooper Building 
Spokane, 313 Rookery Block 





" and CERTIFICATES for Public and 


Private Schools, Colleges and Societies. 


‘ . tock and special designs. FILLING 
We want teachers of all subjects. Fort SPE ae 
} vacancies in January. ene Restetre- 4 SS EGALTY. Illustrated catalog 
tion. No Position—No Pay. Send for Samples Iree. 


KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 B'way, N. Y. 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Send for circulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 





| Here and There. 


| President Roosevelt has approved the 
‘bill authorizing the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor to investigate and re- 
port on the industrial, social, moral, 
educational, and physical condition of 
women and child workers in the United 
States. 


| WAThe committee that has been agitating 

the granting of pensions to teachers in 
| Pennsylvania, estimates that if every 
eligible teacher should retire the total 
;amount paid to them would not exceed 
$370,000 annually. 


Professor Peabody, of Harvard Uni- 
| versity, at a recent meeting of the Massa- 
|chusetts Schoolmasters’ Club, in Bos- 
|ton, spoke of the educational ideals of 
|Germany. He called attention to the 
{continuation of study thru life as seen 
|all over Germany, and expressed a hope 
| that in America men and women would 
;come to realize that the holding of a 
|diploma from one of the higher institu- 
tions of learning does not prohibit them 
from continuing their pursuit of knowl- 
| edge. 
| 

Pres. Samuel C. Jamison, of the Pitts- 
burg Central Board of Education ad- 
vocates, in his inaugural address, the 
,establishment of detention schools. 
| Another suggestion of his is that teachers 
|should be elected by the Central Board 
‘rather than by the ward school boards. 





The apportionment of the State school 
fund in Georgia has been made by School 
Commissioner W. B. Merritt. The figure 
per pupil is twelve cents higher than 
in any previous year, it being $2.53. 


The Duke of Devonshire, Chancellor 
of Cambridge University, has appealed 
for $7,500,000 to equip the University 
and supply its needs. The newspapers 
in supporting the appeal, contrast the 
generosity of wealthy Americans toward 
the universities of the United States 
with the indifference of Englishmen of 
wealth. 


Chief Examiner Charles S. Fowler, 
of the Civil Service Commission of New 
York, has announced an examination 
for Sloyd Instructor in State Institu- 
tions, to be held on March 16. The 
position pays from $600 to $720, and 
maintenance. Information may be ob- 
tained from the commission at Albany. 
Applications must be filed on or before 
March 11. 


State Auditor Iverson, at a_recent 
meeting of the University Dining Club, in 





MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


OFFICES: Warrensburg, Mo.; Shenandoah, lowa; Pendleton, Oregon; Juniata, Nebraska; Sherman. | 
Texas; Richmond, Kentucky; Du Bois, Pennsylvania. | 


Competent Teacher ; A Kindergarten Positions for Competent Teachers | 


FISHER “AGENCY | 


Excellent facilities feOND FOR Manvat. >=" °''™*"-8: 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. | 


THE NEW CENTURY TEACHERS’ BUREAU | 


Arthur B. Furner, cote i — Mh pone tees year a large number of grade pos- 
. itions, High and Private School Departments, Normal School and 
George M. Downing, College vacancies and Superintendencies. 
Proprietors. 


1420 Chestnut Street - © = = 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


2 rsagane se ‘? - and normal _eaeyyce ae specialists, and other teachers to college, public and 
private schools. Advises parents about schools, 
I ut ols W.0O. PRATT, Manager. 


We cover the Southwest and have 


™ 4 
TEAC H ERS members located in 28 States at salaries | 
NEEDED IN $3.000 per year down. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU | 


— . Established 1891, | 
Satisfactory service guaranteed. weapons 


THE SOUTH Write for brochure and full particulars. Richmond, Va. Raleigh, N.C. | 











| 


Philadelphia 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York | 


| 
| 
! 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in United States | 


3 East 14th St., New York Established 1855 | 





THE SOUTHERN 


Minneapolis, spoke of Minnesota’s school 
fund. ‘‘The State school fund,” said Mr. 
Iverson, ‘‘eventually will have an in- 
vested basis of $100,000,000 if the proper 
care and attention is given to the use 
of the State mineral lands.”’ 


C. L. Sawyer, of Hennepin County, 
Minn., has introduced a bill in the 
Legislature which provides for con- 
tinuous sessions at all of the normal 
schools of the State, calling for an ap- 
propriation of $30,000 for the opera- 
tion of a summer term of twelve weeks. 
Another bill has been introduced by 


|the same member which calls for an 


appropriation of $150,000 for the erec- 
tion of a college of education building 
for the training of county superinten- 
dents, high and graded school teachers. 
It also calls for $25,000 for running ex- 
penses. 





The Kraus Seminary 
for Kindergartners 
Regular and Extension Courses 


MRS. MARIA KRAUS BOELTE 
Hotel San Remo, Central Park West 
75th Street, New York City 
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Perhaps it may give a little puff to 
our national pride to learn that England 
is borrowing an edition of Shakespeare 
from America. The First Folio Edition 
of Shakespeare, which Thomas Y. Cro- 
well & Company are bringing out in this 
country, is to be republished in London. 
The text of this handy little edition is an 
exact reprint of that contained in the 
famous first folio of 1623. 


The catalog of Columbia University, 
recently published, shows a student en- 
roliment of 4,611 with 498 officers ex- 
clusive of clinical assistants. The pres- 
ent issue includes for the first time the 
Faculty of Fine Arts, which was estab- 
lished in 1906. 


Bills have been introduced in both 
Houses of the Texas Legislature, which 
would strike from the uniform text- 
book law, which has been in force for 
ten years, the clauses ee that 
cities of 10,000 or over shall be exempt 


The following works published by 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York, have 
been adopted by the New York Board 
of Education: ‘‘Isaac Pitman’s Short 
Course in Shorthand”; ‘‘Selections 
from American Authors in Shorthand”’; 
‘Business Correspondence in Shorthand, 
Nos. 1, 5, and 6”; ‘‘Fonic Word List,” 
and ‘‘Stenographic Word List,’ by 
Buckelew & Lewis. 


On Monday, February 11, the regular 
meeting of the Association of Women 
Principals, of New York, was held in 
the drawing-room at the city Normal 
College. Miss Alida S. Williams is 
president. The meeting was interesting 
and helpful, but might have been bet- 
ter attended. 


President Walsh, and other members 
of the San Francisco Board of Educa- 
tion, who have been in Washington in 
connection with the Japanese school 
question, visited New York recently to 
study the city’s school buildings. Build- 
ings in other cities will also be exam- 
ined for the purpose of determining the 
best plans for San Francisco’s new 
schools. 


Place Many Stenographers. 

Following its annual custom, the Rem- 
ington Typewriter Company has just 
published figures showing the number 
of stenographers placed in positions 
by the company’s free employment 
departments thruout the country in| 
the last year. Thru the medium of 
these departments stenographers in the | 
leading cities were placed as follows: | 
New York, 10,040; 





hicago, 6,030; St. | 
Louis, 2,633; Boston, 2,198; Philadel- | 
phia, 2,129; San Francisco, 1,795; Pitts-' 
burg, 1,630; Kansas City, 1,605; Cin-| 
cinnati, 1,113, and Dallas, 1,048. In! 
eight other cities the thousand mark | 
was almost reached. 

These figures are record-breaking, 
showing unprecedented demand _ for 
stenographic help. Even in San Fran- 
cisco, despite the earthquake disaster, 
more stenographers were placed in posi- 
em- 
ington office in San Francisco reported 
that the demand for typewriter opera- 
tors exceeded the supply by more than 
two to one. The continued prosperity 
of the country, the company points out, 
is clearly reflected in the increasing 
demand of the business world for more 
operators of writing machines.—New 
York Press. 
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The Underwoo 


Standard Typewriter 
Is an EDUCATOR 


Hundreds of schools employ it in the pre- 
paration of young people for their Life Work. 

The Private School Managers’ Association 
adopted it five years ago, and have just re- 
newed their contract for three years more. ‘ 
Visibility, Tabulation, Billing, Durability and 
Speed are five of its Cardinal Virtues. 


The Underwood Typewriter Co. 


241 Broadway, New York 




















Bausch G Lomb 


LANTERN D 








_Lecturers who have used or seen in use the usual type of projection lantern, with its stiff working 
adjustments, lenses out of center, slide-cracking condensers and lack of illuminating power will ap- 
preciate this new lantern with ite scientifically constructed optical system, powerfu and accurately 
operated lamp, cooling cell to prevent cracking slides and mechanically perfect adjustments through- 
out. The further fact that Lantern D can be converted into a combined microscope and slide = 
jector and a projector for opaque objects is more evidence of its uniqueness and desirability for school 
and laboratory work. Catalog Free. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
Rochester, N. Y. i 


Washington, Chicago, San Francisco, Frankfurt a/M, Germany 





New York, Boston, 











SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 
RELIEF MAPS Mineralogy, Geology, Zeology for 
Schools of al) grades, Lantern slides, etc. 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION put up in 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 

collections in the market. 40 Minerals in good case, for $2.09. 40 
= rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, 
for $3.50. Send for circulars. 

EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
4 Commissioner HaRRI8 says: “ Every school in the United States, in 
my opinion, should have these collections." 











WH NOT become a Singer, earn a large salary and move in the best society ? 
It won’t take you long if you usea Self Woice Placer, a mechanical 
device for vocal students. A postal card brings full particulars. 


PALISADE INVENTIONS CO., Box 69, T4, Weehawken, N, J. 
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Spring Medicine 

In thousands and thousands of 
homes three doses a day of Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla are now being taken by 
every member of the family. 

Because Hood's Sarsaparilla has 
proved itself the Best Spring Medicine, 
by its wonderful effects in cleansing the 
system, overcoming that tired feeling, 
creating appetite, giving strength. Take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla | 


In liquid or tablet form. 100 Doses $1. 


| The Cosy Corner. 


Mrs. GassEr—‘‘I was outspoken in 
my sentiments at the club this afternoon.” 

Mr. GasseEr—‘‘I can’t believe it! Who 
out-spoke you, my dear?’’—Puck. 


He Knew Lincoln. 


Of all the stories of Abraham Lincoln 
none is more humanely interesting than 
that_now told for the first time by Ida 
|M. Tarbell in The American Magazine 
for February. 

It seems that among the many old 
|associates of Lincoln from whom Miss 
Tarbell got material for her ‘‘Life of 











The Todd Adjustable HandLoom 


Send for descriptive circulars of looms and weaving 
materials and booklet “‘ How to Make Hammocks and 


Rags.” 
TODD & TODD, 

Tnventors and Manufacturers 

405 Fifth Ave. South 





Ak. SEM 


MAKER, 
SWORCES TER: Maey 





Manval Training 


Benches, Tools, 
Drawing Tables, etc. 


Get the Bemis Standard. Catalogue free | 


ig SAPOL LIOe 


A. L. Bemis 


Worcester, - © - 5 * 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mass. 


Lincoln,”’ was a man who was a towns- 
man and a friend of the President from 
the first days of his appearance as a 
lawyer in Springfield to the end of his 
life. In the long and intimate conversa- 


Hands Raw With Eczema. 
SUFFERED For TEN YEARS—SPREAD TO 
Bopy anp Limps—CurRED BY THE 
Cuticura REMEDIES. 

‘‘T had eczema on my hands for ten 
years. At first it would break out only 
in winter. Then it finally came to stay. 
I had three good doctors to do all they 
could, but none of them did any good. I 
then used one box of Cuticura Ointment 
and three bottles of Cuticura Resolvent, 
and was completely cured. My hands 
were raw all over, inside and out, and 
the eczema was spreading all over my 
body and limbs. Before I had used one 
bottle of Cuticura Resolvent, together 
with the Ointment, my sores were nearly 
healed over, and by the time I had used 





tions which Miss Tarbell had with this 
man he reviewed his whole acquaint- | 
ance with Mr. Lincoln, and gave in a| 
| quaint and original way his impressions | 
of him. These impressions are recorded | 
by Miss Tarbell in the man’s own lan-| 
guage. | 

‘“Did I know Lincoln? Well, I should | 
\say. See that chair there? Take it, set | 
‘down. That's right. Comfortable, ain’t 
it? Well, sir, Abraham Lincoln has set 
in that chair hours, him and Little 

‘Doug,’ and Logan and Judge Davis, all) 
lof ’ em, all the big men in this State, set 
in that chair.”’ 
| This is the way Billy Brown began to 
‘tell his story to Miss Tarbell, and Miss! 
Tarbell passes it on just as Billy told it. 

‘“Mr. Lincoln was always here. Come | 
and set by the stove by the hour and| 
|tell stories and talk and argue. He | 
|traded here. I’ve got his accounts now. 
here, ‘quinine, quinine, quinine.’ | 
|Greatest hand to buy quinine you ever! 
}seen. Give it to his constituents.” 

Then follows the story of Mr. Lincoln’s | 
life—just as it appealed to a plain man. 
| It pictures the surprise of Lincoln’s fel- 
|lows at his growing greatness, and their 
bewilderment at his election to the 
| Presidency, their pride in having a pres- 
lidential candidate among them, their 
grief at his going away, their broken 
earts wh:n he returned. 

One of the most interesting parts of 
the story is the account of the trip Billy 
made to Washington to see the Presi- 
dent. ‘‘I come to see you, Mr. Lincoln} 
—just wanted to see you—felt kind a, 
lonesome—been so long since I'd seen | 
you.” Then Billy goes on and tells all 
that happened on that memorable trip. | 

In its power to move the reader to} 
laughter and tears, alternately, the story | 
is as successful as ‘‘Dave’’ Warfield is 

‘*The Music Master.”’ 











Amherst College was closed recently 
on account of scarlet fever. Thirty: 
cases of this disease were reported, and | 
'one death. Williams, Cornell,-and the| 
University of Syracuse also reported a 
number of cases of the same disease. 





the third bottle I was entirely well. I 
had a good appetite and was fleshier 
than I ever was. To any one who has 
any skin or blood disease I would hon- 


estly advise them to get the Cuticura’ 


Remedies, and get well quicker than all 
me doctors in the State could cure you. 
M. E. Falin, Speers Ferry, Va., 
| May 19, 1905.” 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. 

Spalding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 

toany made; it is fully guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
placed gratis at any time. This insures you 

against the purcbase of inferior goods. When 
you are buying gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on anequal basis of quality, and our prices will 
| proveaninducement. Also, remember we chal- 
| lenge comparisonand Will be glad to sobmit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A. G Spalding & Bros. 


Largest manufacturers in the world of official 
athletic goods. 


Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 





Chicopee - - Mass. 





A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


I made my big hit in Mexican Mining property. 
‘No paper mines but genuine properties that are 
great dividend payers. If you and your wives 
wish to make money fast and sureinvest in Mexico. 
: ae il Rhodes, Mining King, says that ‘Mexican 
| Mine investments are the safest in the world and 
| the most profitable.’ Mexican laws will not 
permit that wild cat business that robs the people 
fn the States. It is the richest mining district in 
the world, Any person can make money. A few 
dollars invested now will bring you thousands in 
a year. TLinvested $10 for a friend who is now 
getting $5 per month dividend. I have nothing 


| to sell and as I am traveling I have no chance 


to answer letters. The Pittsburg Oaxaca Mining 
Company, Block 74, Pittsburg. Pa., will give you 
fullinfor mation regi irding S. AFE INV ESTMENTS 
in Mexico. This firmis perfectly” reliable. Through 
them I made $20,000 in less than a year with only 


|a few dollars to start with. You don’t have to 
go to Mexico, Ask them to send you samples 
| of ore. JACK MARSTON. 
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Feudalism in Africa. 


The following striking parallel be- 
tween the development of African and 
European feudalism is taken from the 
Southern Workman: 

‘African culture had reached the feu- 
dalistie stage when interrupted by Euro- 
pean intervention. African feudalism 
is said to be strikingly similar to that of 
Europe in the thirteenth century. At 
the great annual festival of the Ashan- 
tis the yam custom—all the caboceers, 
captains, and the greater number of 
tributary kings or chiefs are expected 
to appear at the Capital. The nobles 
or captains against whom the king has 
cause of complaint are then placed on 
trial. Sometimes a chief who suspects 
that he has become obnoxious to the 
king will not trust himself in the Capital 
without the means of defense or intimi- 
dation. Sometimes a powerful cabo- 
ceer will bring three thousand armed 
attendants. This is analogous to the 
dealings of a monarch of Medieval Eu- 
rope with his great barons. 

As among other — the office of 
king is in some cases hereditary and in 
some cases elective. There are limited 
and despotic monarchies. Many negro 
tribes have a war lord who is not one 
and the same as the peace lord. Ameri- 
can Indians and other peoples have a 
similar custom. African chiefs are said 
to be generally superior to their followers 
in physique. Compare the chieftains and 
kings of the Germanic and other peoples. 
The chiefs on the Gold Coast have their 
court forms and etiquette and their own 
customs and mode of living. Negro kings 
have insignia of royalty the same as 
civilized potentates. Some kings  sur- 
round themselves with a certain amount 
of mystery and magic. Their persons 
are held sacred. The same _ practice 
and claim are made by rulers in other 
lands. 


FREE, “THE DICTIONARY HABIT.” 

The publishers of Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary have just issued a 
handsome, thirty-two page booklet on 
the use of the dictionary. Sherwin 
Cody, well known as a writer and author- | 
ity on English grammar and composition, 
is the author. The booklet contains 
seven lessons for systematically acquiring 
the dictionary habit. While it is pri- 
marily intended for teachers and school 
principals, the general reader will find 
much of interest and value. A copy will 
be sent, gratis, to any one who addresses 
the firm, G. & C. Merriam Company, 
Springfield, Mass. Write to-day. 


Burning Drift-Wood 
(By JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER.| 
Before my drift-wood fire I sit, 








And see, with every waif I burn, 
Old dreams and fancies coloring it, 
(nd folly’s unlaid ghosts return. | 
Oh ships of mine, whose swift keels cleft | 
The enchanted sea on which they sailed, | 
Are these poor fragments only left 
Of vain desires and hopes that failed? | 


Did I not watch from them the light 
Of sunset on my towers in Spain, 
And see, far off, uploom in sight, 
The Happy Isles I might not gain? 


Did sudden lift of fog reveal 
Arcadia’s vales of song and spring, 

And did I pass, with grazing keel, 
The rocks whereon the sirens sing? 


Have I not drifted hard upon 
[he unmapped regions lost to man 


The palace domes of Kubla Khan? 


id land winds blow from jasmine flowers, 
Where Youth the ageless Fountain fills? 
id love make sign from rose-blown bow- 


ers, 
\nd gold from Eldorado’s hills? 


The cloud-pitched tents of Prester John, | 


| 
i 
' 


| 





Dustless 
Schoolrooms 


The gravity of the dust question as applied to our schoolrooms is such that we 
cannot afford to ignore its significance. While great attentiou has been given to 


ventilation, very little has been given to dust. 

When it is considered how much dust is constantly being raised by shuffling 
feet, it becomes necessary that, in order to correct the dust evil in our schools, we 
must use some means whereby the dust will be prevented from circulating. It has 


- STANDARD 
Floor Dressing 


is used the amount of circulating dust is reduced eleven-twelfths. What 
a boon this must be to teachers and scholars. Irritation of eyes and 
physical discomfort are not the most serious consequences of dust: Dust 
is one of the most, a factors in_the spread of diseases such as 
fuberculosis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Erysipelas, Diphtheria, 
Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and others too numerous to mention. 

Standard Floor Dressing also preserves the flooring, reduces labor, 
and saves its cost many times over. Will not evaporate. Sold by the 
barrel or in cans of varying capacity by dealers generally. 

Patent Standard Oiler makes process of application easy and 
economical. 

We willapply without charge Standard Floor Dressing to the floor 
of one room so that you can personally see that all we claim for it is true. 
testimonials and interesting reports from medical authorities on 

Dust and its Dangers” gladly furnished upon request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


ALGEBRA EXAMINATION PAPERS 


By WILLIAM F. BRADBURY, L. H. D., Head Master Cam- 
bridge Latin School, Author of Academic Algebra, etc., 
given for admission to Harvard, Yale, Amherst, Dart- 
mouth, Brown, and Mass. Institute of Technology. Over 
eleven hundred examples that have been given as tests 
by these colleges. Of great value to teacher and pupils 
in Preparatory Schools. No better list can be found for 
general review. Price 50 cents sent by mail 














THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, 76 Summer St., BOSTON 





BRADLEY’S WATER COLORS 


THE MOST USED & | THE BEST MADE 























Ofticially adopted by 896 leading Cities and Towns in the United States and Canada, 


All kinds for all grades. 
Write us for valuable literature (sent free) concerning water colors and water color 


work. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


i 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 





TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Good Type — Well Printed — Fine Paper — Half- New Copyright introductions— New Type — Good 
Leather Binding -Cioth Sides—-Price Reduced to Paper Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket. 
21.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, postpaid, 5 cents each, 


Send for one 


Catalogue Free TY AV ID McKAY, Publisher, 610S.Washinggon Sq., Phila. 
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THE ONE GREAT 












WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


CAUTION. 

There are so many infe- 
rior, low priced, so-called 
“ Webster” dictionaries 
now offered for sale that 
exceeding care should be 
taken to look for the 
Cireular Trade-Mark on 


the front cover and our 

name on the title-page. 
The International is the 

HIGHEST AUTHORITY FOR THE SCHOOLS, 


Of no other dictionary can the fol- 
lowing be said: that all of the 45 State 
Superintendents of Schoolsare a unit 
in their indorsement; that the school!- 
book publishers adhere to it us their 
standard; that College Presidents, 
State Normal School Principals, 
County and City Superintendents and 
educators without number commend 
and praise it; that in every instance 
where State purchases hav e been made 
for the supply of omy schools, the 
genuine Webster has been selected. 


A LIBRARY IN ONE BOOK. 

Besides an accurate, practical, and scholarly 
vocabulary of English, enlarged with 25,000 NEW 
WORDS, the International contains a History of 
the English Language, Guide to Pronunciation, 
Dictionary of Fiction, New Gazetteer of the World, 
New Biographical Dictionary, Vocabulary of Scrip- 
ture Names, Greek and Latin Names, and English 
Christian Names. Foreign Quotations, Abbrevi- 
ations, Met: ic System, Flags of all Nations, includ- 
ing Cuba and Panama, State Seals, etc. 










































PRES. ELICT OF Hz ARV: IRD fittingly 
says: The International is a wonderfully 
compact storehouse of accurate in fi rmation.”* 
2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 





Should You Not Own Such a Book 
in order to answer quickly and with 
final authority the many questions 
arising daily concerning new words, 
spelling, pronunciation, definition, 
etymology, synonyms, etc? 














WEBSTER S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY.| 
Largest of our abridgments. Regularand Thin| 
Paper editions. Unsurp: for elegance and 
convenience. 1116 pages and 14/0 illustrations 
Write for the ‘‘ Dictionary Habit.”"— Free. 
& & C, MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
GET THE BEST. 























KIDDER’S PASTILES. sir, jolene. 


ee or by mai: 25 cents. 
STOWELL & CO, Mfrs. Charlestown, Mass. 


THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 


The Study of Four Idylls of the King: College en- 
trance requirements, topics, notes, references, aneges- 
tions, Studen:s’ edition. Single copies, 30 cents. 

The Study of Ivanhoe. Third edition, wap, plans, 
etc. Single copies, 50 cents. 

A Guide to English Syntax. A practical study of 
syntax in prose text. Single copies, 50 cents. 

Special poe of Study-Guides for use in class, 25 cents 
a eons net. 

For list of Study-Guides for advanced classes and 





wy 


ress 
A. Davids n—THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES—Cambridge, Mass. 






' Alas! the gallant ships, that sailed 
On blind Adventure’s errand sent, 
Howe’er they laid their courses, failed 

To reach the haven of Content. 


| 
And of my ventures, those alone 
Which Love had freighted, safely sped, | 
Seeking a good beyond my own, 
By clear-eyed Duty piloted. - 
Oh, mariners, hoping still to meet 
The luck Arabian voyagers met, 
And find in Bagdad’s moonlit street 
Haroun al Raschid walking yet! 


Take with you, on your Sea of Dreams, 
The fair, fond fancies dear to youth, 

I turn from all that only seems, ) 
And seek the sober grounds of truth. 


What matter that it is not May, 
That birds have flown, and trees are 
bare, 
That darker grows the shortening day, 
And colder blows the wintry air! 


The wrecks of passion and desire, 
The castles I no more rebuild, 
| May fitly feed my drift-wood fire, 
And warm the hands that age eal 
chilled. 


Whatever perished with my ships, 
I only know the best remains. 
A song of praise is on my lips 
For losses which are now my gains. 





| Heap high my hearth! no worth is lost; 
| No wisdom with the folly dies. 

| Burn on, poor shreds, your holocaust 
| Shall be my ev ening sacrifice! 


Far more than all I dared to dream, 
Unsought before my door I see; 

On wings of fire and steeds of steam 
The world’s great wonders come to me. 


And holier signs, unmarked before, 

Of Love to seek and Power to save,— 
| The righting of the wronged and poor, 
| The man evolving from the slave. 


And life, no longer chance or fate, | 
Safe in the gracious Fatherhood. 
I fold o’er-wearied hands and wait, 
In calm assurance of the good. 


And well the waiting time must be, 
Tho brief or long its granted days 

If Faith and Hope and Charity 
Sit by my evening hearth-fire’s blaze. 


And with them, friends whom heaven has | 
spared, | 
Whose love my heart has comforted, | 
And, sharing all my joys, have shared ) 
My tender memories of the dead,— | 


Dear souls who left us lonely here, 

Bound on their last, long voyage, to! 

whom 

We, day by day, are drawing near. | 
Where every bark has sailing room. 


I know the solemn monotone | 
Of waters calling unto me; | 
I know from whence the airs have blown | 
That whisper of the Eternal Sea. 


As low my fires of drift-wood burn, | 
I hear that sea’s deep sounds increase, | 
And, fair in sunset light, discern 
Its mirage-lifted Isles of Peace. 





Rest and flealth for Motkeor and Child. 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyRvUP has boon peed 
for OVI R FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF TH- 
FRS for THEIR CHILDREN wane TRETHING, 

T PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the 
CHILD, SOFTENS the “a ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
GURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHEA. Sold by draggists & every part of the 
world. Besure to ask for ‘“ Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
nets ” Andtakeno other kind. Twenty-five centsa 

ottle. 








| selves must Puasa be. ’’ State experience and salary 


‘BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufactuers and Importers of 


Chemicals. Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


N 


\\ 


Bverzthing needed in the Laboratory, § Vol 
lass blowing done on the premises, 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 


ment in the House. 


JOY LINE 


OPERATING FOUR LINES BETWEEN 


New York and New England 








nt 


First-Class Pemeunee. Ex} ress and 
Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE 


BOSTON 


(via Providence or Fall River.) 
FALL RIVER, Direct Steamer. 
PROVIDENCHE, Direct Steamer. 


EVERY WEEK DAY AT 5 P. 


LOWEST 


M. 


BOSTON—Outside Line. 
A TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SEA TRIP. 
EVERY TUESDAY, THURSDAY, 
RDAY, 6 P. M. 


SAT- 





BRIDGEPORT Direct. 
For Freight Only. 
WEEK DAY AT 4 P. 


EVERY M 


From rig 27 and 28, East River, 
foot Catharine St., , & 
First-class Service; Elegant Steamers; Fine Cuisine 
For information address 
JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Pier 27 (New), E. R., New York 
Telephone, 800 Orchard. 








Superintendent, 20 Teachers and 4 Janitors 


WANTED for a new city near Seattle. Must be sim- 
wad spellers) = Tessive, aggressive and ae to ‘ 
grow up in erful Wasuington,” ‘They them- § 


expected. Permanent positions, Box 482, Omaha, Neb. 





588 ARCH STREET :: PHILADELPHIA 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


nd 


CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papess 














Complete Laboratory Outfits 


Fo!! Cataiogue furnished on receivt of 10 cents 












This was 
said of 


Ask Stationer 


Siant, MopiFiep SLANT, VERTICAL 


WE ARE MORE THAN PLEASED WITH THEM 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS<= 


THE SPECIAL REASON, 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 








THEIR EASY WRITING QUALITIES 


26 JOHN ST EY ' YORK 
WORKS | OCAMD 





